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COALITIONS. 


A QUESTION of some interest was raised by 
the Spectator of last Saturday week, in its 
strictures upon certain observations made by 
us in the course of our comments on Mr. John 
Morley’s articles concer ning national education. 
We expressed an epinion that, inasmuch as the 
school of thought represented by this powerful 
writer equally with ourselves holds the Church 
Establishment to be mischievous as a political 
institution, it would be well if their forces were 
joined with ours for the attainment of a com- 
mon aim. Whereupon the Spectator, in an 
article on the religious captiousness of the day, 
points to us as an illustration of the theme,” 
and condemns what it describes as our advo- 
cacy of an alliance between those who are 
attacking the Establishment in the interests of 
religion, and those who are attacking it in the 


interests of scepticism.” We do not think that 


even the extreme secularists would accept the 
word ‘‘ scepticism” as fairly descriptive of 
their ultimate views. Indeed, if mere uncer- 
tainty and bewilderment concerning religious 
truth were the great object of the school in 
question, the spiritual chaos of the Establishe 
ment would serve their purpose so well that we 
could hardly ask them to forego the advantage 
they at present possess. But we imagine that, 
if we could eliminate from the term some of 
its Comtist associations, the whole school of 
unbelievers in a supernatural revelation would 
agree to accept the term Positivism as far 
more truly descriptive of their aims than 
‘‘goepticism.” And, roughly speaking, what 
they mean js this; that apart from questions 
which they regard as insoluble, experience has 
given us a body of truth concerning this present 
life; and they want that truth applied politically 
and socially to the correction of proved abuses, 

and the inauguration of a more healthy state of 
things. But they find the Establishment to be 
the stronghold of Oonservatism—a tower of 
defence for all abuses, from the semi-ecclesiastical 
character of the House of Lords, to the wrongs 
of agricultural labourers. Not, therefore, in the 
interest of mere unbelief—which is far too well 
served by Ritualism and the inevitable reaction 
it is preparing—but much more for the sake of 
those political social, and educational reforms ro- 
sisted by a political Church, the Positivist school 
would welcome a measure of disestablish- 
ment. We, on the other hand, while we may 


agree with some, and disagree with more of 
the ideal reforms which these men have in view, 
are quite at one with the Positi vists in believing 
that, so long as the Establishment exists, the 
national resources for education will never be 


gag fairly or equally applied. We are at one with 


them also in the conviction, that whatever new 
measures in regard to land tenure, or the re- 


oa, | tations of capital and labour, ‘or any other 


vitally important subject, may ‘hereafter be 
proved te be expedient, they are sure to be 
opposed by the instinctive conservatism of 
ecclesiastical interests. But in addition to 
this—and here we totally differ from the 
Positivists—it is our conyiction that the 
disestablishment of the Church would be 
most valuable of all in its effect upon the 
promotion of spiritual religion. Neverthe- 
less we say to that school, Help us to remove 
what we all alike regard as an evil; when that 
is done, it will remain to be seén who is right 
as to the most important results that will arise. 
And this the Spectator calls holding out an 
olive branch to the extreme secularists! ” 


Mr. Crosskey, with that sensitiveness to in- 
justice which, amongst other characteristics, has 
made him a prominent champion of religious 
equality, wrote last week to the Spectator to ex- 
press his ‘‘ perplexity and astonishment”’ at the 
charge. Our contemporary is always exceedingly 
courteousand liberal in throwing open its columns 
to opponents. But the editorial comment ap- 
pended to Mr. Orosskey's letter, and intended to 
dull the edge of his indignation, surely involves 
some very impracticable notions about the 
morality of political coalitions. ‘‘ What we 
thought and think captious the editor, 
ig, that community — — the means 
should uch more uniting than commu- 
nity of purpose as to the end, that the Noncon- 
formists do not fear Mr. John Morley, even 
though dona ferentem, so much as they fear the 
friends of unsectarian religion. ” Imitating the 
habit of a great cross-examine very promi- 
nent just now, we will take the last words first. 
Who are the friends of unsectarian religion, 
that we should fear them? We are sure that 
our contemporary would wish to be counted 
amongst the number. But the Unitarians would 
scarcely be disposed to allow his claim. The 


‘majorities of most school boards are, we pre- 


sume, friends of unsectarian religion ; but their 
Roman Catholic and Jewish constituents are not 
of that opinion. The Positivists insist that their 
ideas of religion alone have any right to be 
considered unsectarian ; but the Spectator, as 
as we know, takes a very different view. Our 
own poor notion of unsectarian religion would 
be that of a man who, while firmly holding his 
own opinions, has a charitable sympathy for all 
who seek, even on principles the most diverse 
from his, to glorify God or bless humanity. But 
this does not suit the Spectator. According to 
it, unsectarian religion would appear to mean 
that which, by dropping a few dogmas, is able 
to combine a number of sects into a majority 
powerful enough to persecute others, by com- 
pelling them to support the — 
doctrines in which that majority happens to 
agree. 


But let that pass. Mr. Crosskey very sen- 
sibly reminds our contemporary that the 
educational policy advocated by the Spectator 
meets with the high approval of the extreme 
Ultramontane party.” He suggests, what has 
our cordial assent, that it would neither be 


“correct as a matter of fact nor generous as a 
method of argument to describe the Spectator as 
holding out an olive branch to the extreme 
Ultramontane Catholics.” On the former point 
the editor replies, that Mr. Orosskey is sadly 
mistaken” in supposing the Ultramontanes to 
approve the Spectator’s views on education.” 
But we do not understand Mr. Orosskey to say 
that they do; any more than the Positivists 
approve our views on religion. What he said 
was this: that the Ultramontane party approves 
the educational policy advocated by the Spectator, - 
just as the Positivists, we believe, generally 
approve the ecclesiastical policy advocated by us. 
This is no mere word-play. We have no doubt’ 
whatever that so far as views on education ‘are 
concerned, the would always be liberal 
and enlightened. But the educational policy of 
the Spectator is a very different matter—the real 
bearings of which, in the complicated state of 
opinion in Great Britain, we venture to think 
our contemporary has not always clearly 
foreseen. In the opinion that religion is indis- 
pensable to education, we most heartily and 
devoutly agree. Policy concerns the mode 
in which that is to be secured. Now the policy 
advocated by the Spectator, when reduced to 
plain words, has been simply this :—that, as the 
majority of the people in England believe 
religion to be important, and by dropping a few 
distinctive dogmas are able to agree on what 
they wish to have taught, they have a clear 
right, and they are bound in duty, to apply the 
2 by majority and minority 
thé propagation of the views of the 
— the schools. That is the policy. 
It: dressed up in much finer language, 
and ¥ be adorned with very plausible senti- 
ments, but in its naked essence that is the educa- 
tional policy which the Spectator, following Mr. 
Forster, has. advocated. It was consistently 
carried out in Scotland, where, owing to the 
influence of Presbyterianism, ‘‘ unsectarian ro- 
ligion may be made to include more dogma 
than is possible in England. Very good, say 
the Ultramontanes, let the same policy be con- 
sistently carried out in Ireland, where a majo- 
rity of two-thirds, if not more, insists that 
Romanism, pure and simple, is an essential 
element in education. What you have done 
in England and Scotland, do in Ireland also— 
take the opinion of the majority, and teach the 
religion on which they agree. The Spectator 
objects, as we should quite expect. But we 
still believe that the Ultramontanes are only 
asking for a consistent application to Ireland of 
the educational policy” it advocates. And 
further, our contemporary must surely admit 
that were the Catholics in a body to turn round 
and utterly to repudiate all State support to 
religious teaching, the policy he supports 
would be felt immediately, as we believe it will 
be ultimately, to be utterly impracticable. The 
Ultramontanes are therefore, as Mr. Crosskey 
says, the allies of the Spectator. Their rejection 
of the Irish University Bill is nothing to the 
point ; for their complaint was that the policy 
advocated by the Spectator was not carried out 
with any consistency or thoroughness. It is 
all very well to talk of ‘‘ untrammelled but un- 
sectarian teachers.” But who is to decide what 
unsectarianism means? It must of course be 
left to the majority—and that tribunal decides 
in England for a diluted form of Evangelicalism ; 
in Scotland fur Presbyterianism ; and in Ireland 
for Ultramontane Catholicism. We maintain 


— 


that Mr. Orosskey’s case is complete. Nolens 


authorised text.” 
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volens the Spectator allies itself with the Ultra- 
nontanes. , : 
As to the distinction between means and end, 
re confess that We are unable to follow our 


sritic. Every mean is an end, and every end 1 


mean in turn. The abolition of the corn laws 


spoke of the altar which Jesus Christ hath 
beneath the forms of bread and wine He was and 
indeed present that blessed sacrament where He was 
lifted A the Eternal as the great — 
of His Church the sacrament where, freely 

a, He to those who drew near, 
be th 
P 


where 


His blood to be their 
erer 


differ from them. The Spectator then turns to 
Dissenters :— 

The Nonconformist 
out the olive-branch t 


— N 


a the blessed. th 4 
was an end, Roomy” the league was concerned ; ‘Baer — — veal hire : e and i mist — 7 oo 
and an end hic all the parties constituting — od teed — * . cate aß alliance between those who attacking the 
that league were able to agree. But the further ruth d inly an Y. ia g plainly | Etabliahment in the interests of religion, and those who 
purposes, to which it served as a mean, were ith of the blessed sacrament be proclaimed, plainly | ore attacking it in the interests of scepticism. For 


very various; and we doubt whether anything 
like the same measure of agreement could have 
been found concerning these. It seems to us 
that the only questions to be decided in regard 
to a coalition between different parties should 
be these—Are both agreed that the immediate 
ond in view would be a blessing to mankind? 
Are both, according to their different lights, 
seeking the elevation of human life? Are both 
determined to use only legitimate and moral 
means for the attainment of their ends? In 
such a case it would be presumptuous for one to 
it in judgment upon another. And the intole- 
vance which} would decline a temporary alliance, 
because beyond the immediate end in view the 
sims of the two parties are divergent, would 
deserve its inevitable fate—the limbo of im- 
practicable imbecility. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Ir we have ever attached a distinct notion toa 
High-Churchman it is that of reverence for bishops. 
The fact that a man is made a bishop is quite 
enough. Henceforward he is a sacred personage. 
He is beyond the line of attack ; he is not to be 
criticised but to be obeyed. We can therefore 
imagine the astonishment of the Guardian’s readers 
at the article in that journal on the Bishop of 
Durham and his Clergy.” The Guardian actually 
attacks a bishop! But there are bishops and 
bishops, the order being classified, like the clergy, 
inte Low, High, and Broad. Now, the Guardian is a 
patient and even, in a sense, a sort of majestic 
journal, but the action of the Bishop of Darham 
has been too much for it. A Low-Church bishop 
has presumed to exercise his authority upon a High- 
Church curate. Scandalous! Reverence for bishops 
ceases altogether in such a case. It's very well in 
the abstract, but when it is presented in this way 
in this country could any High-Churchman put up 
with it? This is the plain Saxon meaning of an 
article in the Guardian on the Bishop of Durham 
and his clergy. We have acquainted our readers 
already with the iculars of the bishop’s quarrel 
with one of his clergymen, and although the con- 


troversy upon that subject has been prolonged, we 
do not see that it has been improved. On the con- 


trary, it has been rather aggravated, but of this by- 
and-bye. What we have to call attention to is the 
fact that the Guardian attacks a bishop—a bishop 
in any shape. It charges the Bishop of Durham 
with “laying down for his clergy a new and un- 
** Hesitation,” we are told, to 
acquiesce in the bishop’s ruling is a wilful defiance 
of the bishop’s authority, rebellion against the law, 
@ flagrant breach of ordination vows, perjury, 
traitorous, Jesuitical,” and so on. And yet what 
has this poor bishop done? He has simply exercised 
his authority against the extreme development of 
High-Churchism. Nothing more and nothing less. 
For this he is derided and ridiculed, and all 
sorts of sensation sentences are levelled at him. 
zut the sole thing to consider is whether 
he bishop, being the bishop of a law 
Church, and only a law Church, is acting within 
the law. Well, it is an undoubted fact that he is. 
He is doing, for the restraint of Ritualism, just 
what the law allows him to do, and, being nothing 
whatever but a legal officer of the Crown, why 
should he not doit? The Guardian forgets all this. 
It looks at a bishop asa sacred ecolesiastical officer, 
whereas we know that he is simply a political 
nominee, It is, of course, mortifying to see the 
difference between the real and the ideal, but why 
not accept it at once, and cease writing articles 
sbout the bishops and their clergy ? 
We should like to know whether there is a 
shop who will deal with Mr. Body, the pronounced 
ad, as it is said, eloquent Ritualistic clergyman, 
‘ho has just preached two sermons at Bristol which, 
neasured by the standard of the Established 
hurch, must mean either something or nothing. 
Now, what does the Established Church really 
‘each? Mr. Body is one of its clergymen ; he is a 
rector, and not a miserable curate, and we find him 
caying— 4 
With reference to the “ real presence,” the“ preacher 


and boldly its high mysteries must be carried out, if 
they were to meet the wants of men around them. To 
i min and carrying out of that blessed 
sacrament, that in it His children might find strengthen- 
ing grace, there must be the plain in 
midst, of holy absolution.” i 
Will any one prosecute Mr. Body? Why not? He 
frankly declares his belief in what are assumed to 
be anti-Protestant doctrines. He is a beneficed 
clergyman of the Protestant Established Church in 
England. What will the Evangelicals do with 
him? Is he too eloquent to be let alone, or what? 

In fact, hesitancy arises from the suspicion that 
the High-Church party are the most honest—as 
undoubtedly they are. Who is honest! asks the 
Church Times of last week. It maintains, in 
answer, that the prevalent Ritualism is just what 
the Reformers wished to establish, and it appeals 
to the history of the Prayer-book in support of the 
proposition, At the same time it says :— 

It is well known that we have no great respect either 
for the Reformers or for the Reformation. But if we 
are to take the first Prayer-book, it must be admitted, 
that when we have restored our churches to the utmost, 
and introduced the most extreme ritual — lights, 
vestments, and incense-—‘“‘ kneeling, crossing, holding 
up of hands, knocking upon the breast, and other 


gestures ”"—we have only done what the Reformers 
meant us to do. 8 


THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


A correspondent in Scotland writes :—‘‘Since the 
cessation of the Union conflict in May last, the 
Free Church has taken little interest, apparently, 
in the politico-ecclesiastical questions of the day. 
Immediately after the Assembly a general move- 
ment was organised with the view of raising the 
stipends of the ministers to a minimum of 200/., and 
the attention of the Church courts has been mainly 
taken up with that. There is also an energetic 
effort being made to provide additional ordinances 
in those districts where the mining population 
has rapidly increased. But in no presbytery, as 
yet, has been uttered any opinion bearing on any of 
the public questions of the time. It is not likely, 
however, that this silence willlast long. I believe, 
indeed, that an understanding has been come to, to 
take no step in the meantime in the direction of 
beginning an agitation. This has been decided upon, 
not because there exists any doubtin the minds of the 
majority as to the policy which should be pursued, but 
simply because the public mind is at present in a 
state of apathy, and to attempt to stir any ques- 
tion would be like blowing at acold coal. It has 
been resolved to wait till the first shot has been 
fired on the other side which it must be when Sir 
Robert Anstruther moves for his Patronage Com- 
mittee—and then the issue will be distinctly raised. 
Nobody objects or can object to any Christian 
Church getting rid of lay patrons, but Free Church- 
men in Scotland view that proposal as made in the 
light of an attempt to re-establish the Church of 
Scotland, and they are prepared to raise and fight 


be, not reformed, but dissolved.” 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE 
SPECTATOR. 


In its number for September 20, the Spectator had 
an article on The Religions Captiousness of the 
Day,” which is described as giving a serious chance 
to the friends of Disestablishment is spirit of 
‘litigious conscientiousness”’ is, it is alleged, wide 
15 „The Churchmen show it, the Dissenters 

ow it, the Roman Catholics show it, and all of 
them show it with equal keenness and complete 
absence of that sweet reasonableness’ which was 
once thought to be the characteristic sign of the 
Christian life.” The Ritualists are showing it in 
the most marked manner, as at Live „where 
the rectory has been purchased in their interest. 
This will be no great advantage for Ritualism, but 
will do much to swell the cry for Disestablishment 
directly the Liverpool merchants see that they are 
to have what they think unnecessary forced upon 
them through the use for partisan pu of the 
property in livings. The Bishop of Pur on 

e other hand, is pursuing a 3 ” with 
his clergy on Ritualistic matters. all these 
matters tactics of the one 7 d to the 
tactics of the other. Ev cals show no sweet 
reasonableness,” and Rituali when their turn 
comes, — as little —only, unfortunately, their 


conception — is of a kind to aggravate very 
much the misery which they inflict on all who 
* 


for the alternative that the Establishment shall 


many a sad year have made the o of 


destructive purposes the most opposite ultimate aims 
are quite ready to shake hands. For constructive pur- 
— not a finger is held out by anyone. The Dissen- 
rs, if we remember rightly, were among the loudeat 
in opposing a Dublin : ir 
3 andfhistory last : 
or a primary education which must 
cated far more seriously, since it must gag the teacher 
who wishes to convey to his pupils his own d con- 
victions as to the of the pline of life and of the 
destiny of man. But so eager are the Dissenters that 
no halipenny of public taxes or rates should go to ar 


a faith they regard as false, that while they we 
come Mr. John Morley and his friends of the oailivist, 
Secularist, and every other negative school to — them 
in the great task of pulling down the blish- 
ment, they are fixed in their resolve not to 
co-operate with Christians in egg however pro- 
found their agreement with them, even in so far 
unmuzzling the teacher as to let him o his mind 
freely, on the highest parts of life, to the c whom 
it is his chief duty not merely to teach, but to humanise. 
It does indeed seem that tbe union of acommon hostilit 
to existing institutions is now a stronger practical tie 
than any community of hope and faith. The line of 
battle unites ; but sympathy, short of perfect identity, 
on the deepest . of life only separates. The NVon- 
conformist and the fortnightly go forth ther to strike 
the Establishment hip and thigh. The Independent is 
only bent on never paying a “ag of taxes that may 
benefit the Churchman, and the Churchman on never 
paying a penny that may benefit the Dissenter. 

The Spectator goes on to give illustrations of 
‘‘ captiousness ” by the Roman Catholics, and con- 
cludes that theſevil spirit of exclusive privilege is 
more dominant in the ecclesiastical politics of the 
~ than it has been for generations. 

o that of the article which refers to 

Dissenters, the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, of Birming- 
ham, replies as follows in last Saturday’s number :— 


fo the Editor of the Spectator. 

‘¢Sir,—In your article on the Religious Captious- 
ness of the Day,’ you add some new charges to the 
indictment the Spectator never seems to weary in 
drawing up against Nonconformists which both 
perplex and astonish me. 

‘*Mr, John Morley has published some articles on 
‘The Struggle for National Education’ of undeni- 
able 13 from which it appears that the educa- 
tional policy he approves is precisely that policy for 
which Nonconformists are contending as alone 
consistent with the higher interests of the nation. 
The Nonconformist naturally expresses approval of 
arguments urged with such ability on behalf of the 
course it advocates, 7 in the same article 
its div ce from the theological, or rather the 
non-theological 228 of Mr. Morley; and your 
mode of stating this fact is to say that the Noncon- 
formist ‘holds out the. olive-branch to the extreme 
Secularists.’ The educational policy advocated by 
the Spectator meets with the =~ roval of the 
extreme Ultramontane party. ould it be either 
correct as a matter of fact, or generous as a method 
of argument, to describe the Spectator as holding 
out an olive-branch to the extreme Ultramontane 
Catholics? — 

If the expression you use is meant to contain a 
sting, that sting is an imputation of sympathy 
between religious Nonconformists and —— 
Secularists in the matter of Secularism itself, and 
no imputation could be more baseless. To utter it 
is merely to appeal to those prejudices which for 
ess- 
ness a weary burden for devout hearts. Ifthe im- 
pression is not meant to contain a sting, it only 
amounts to the platitude that the Nonconformist 
actually endorses arguments used in eh of the 
principles it advocates by a writer with whom on 
other questions it has no sympathy. 

‘But you give point to your criticism by appealing 
to the * ou sup Mr. Morley to have in 
view. Mr. Morley’s object is, you say, the clear - 
ing away of what he regards as the religions rubbish 
in education; [but the argument of Mr. Morley’s 
paper 18 (and the approval by Dissen 22 4 

orley’s is your grave against them), 
that o tenthing of religion shoal be taken out of 
incompetent hands, and that those who believe in 
religion should come and teach it, only at proper 
hours and their own charge. 

Is the object of those who would give every 
opportunity for religious instruction for those who 
desire it for their children, only at their own charge, 


and not at the of the State, adequately or 
89＋— as ‘clearing away of religious 
ru 


Can vou not i ine an extreme Secularist hav- 
ing for his ‘object’ the giving fair play to all the 
natural activities of our beings confident that what- 
soever is best in man will finally assert itself? 


And can you not imagine a belief in Christianity 
sufficiently intense to jutify a Nonconformist in 
i the future of C istianity to the free life of 
the nation itself ?—I am, Sir, &c. 
‘‘Henry W. CROssxkr. 
‘‘ Birmingham, September 23.” 
1 ey seems very 


„ Crossk a 
chat we [meant to add a ‘sting’ to a complaint, 
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which, if he would read carefully, was e 
with the most careful respect for the religious aims 
of the Nonconformists. ‘The Nonconformist,’ we 
rams - advocate an alliance be- 
tween who are attacking the Establishment in 
the interests of religion, and those who 
it in the interests of icism.’ No admission 
surely could be clearer, of what we never for a 
moment doubted, that Mr. Miall and his colleagues 
are acting most sincerely, as they believe, in the 
interests of religion. t we thought and think 


are attacking 


‘captious’ is that community of as to the 
means should be so much more uniting than com- 
munity of purpose as to the end, that the Noncon- 


formists do not fear Mr. John Morley, even though 
dona ferentem, 30 much as they fear the friends of 
unsectarian religion. Mr. Crosskey is sadly mis- 
taken in supposing that the Ultramontanes approve 
our views on education. On the contrary, the 
re with contumely the Irish University Bi 
which we fought for, and regard our desire for un- 
trammelled but ungectarian teachers in schools, as 
a mild form of godlessness.—Ep. Spectator.]” 


THE FUTURE POLICY OF THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. 


(By Mr. F. Harrison, in the Fortnightly Reviéw.) 


The only course now left to make the Liberal 
an intelligible unit, is to announce that it 
will add no jot or tittle to the theological character 
of the State, or to any of the State dealings. The 
one chance for it in the midst of the growing vio- 
lence of religious passion, is to maintain inflexible 
neutrality, and to x the temporal power free 
from the spiritual. Whilst every Liberal Govern- 
ment in Europe is struggling against the growing 
retensions of sacerdotaltsm, whilst every tyranny 
in Europe is cementing new sacerdotal alliances, 
whilst the world is dividing itself into two cam 
with secular progress in one and clerical reaction in 
the other, it seems incredible that the Liberal 
Government of England, a Government elected to 
disestablish a State-Church, should be the one 
Liberal Government in Europe which is deliberately 
inviting clericalism to political activity, and ap- 
pealing to sectarian zeal as an engine of national 
ress. The policy of the last five years has in- 
ereased fourfold the influence of the sects on Parlia- 
ments and politics, and nine-tenths of that in- 
fluence will permanently swell the Conservative 
forces. This monstrous hybrid, this sectarian 
liberalism, must soon perish, abandoned by both 
the powers it seeks to unite. There is no existing 
country indeed in which its course is much shorter 
than in —_ There are countries where the 
forces are clearly divided, where Catholicism and 
Rationalism, or Catholicism and Protestantism are 
almost the exclusive elements. In such a country 
it is conceivable that.a desperate politician may 
deliberately choose the alliance of one, and cynically 
profess, as the French Right now do, to govern b 
an army of clerical police. But not to say that 
our English traditions revolt against the breath of 
such a course, our English sects are so numerous, 80 
jealous, so balanced, so mutinous, that for the State 
to parley with any one of them is to arouse the 
antipathies of a dozen. Hence that (religious 
captiousness,” which makes the clerical Tadpoles so 
py. The Church of England is, politically 
and socially, the strongest of our sects, and the 
litical blunders or the artifices of recent years 
ve given it a temporal control of Parliamentary 
elections. But to trust to Anglican Tadpoles and 
Tapers, to rely on the clerical vote as a solid 
— force, to buy the Anglican vote 
or the Catholic vote by the promise of State en- 
dowments, is a policy as utterly suicidal and short - 
lived, as the wretched trafficking with the priests 
by the last French Empire. Can any one suppose 
for a moment that the Anglican Church or ‘any 
Church is long destined to enjoy political ascen- 
dancy, or that the national destinies of England 
are to be long hocussed in clerical committee-rooms 
and parish schoolrooms? Can anyone sup but 
that, when this Church manipulation of politics has 
effectually broken up the Liberal party by depriving 
it of its raison d'etre, and by supplying raw ma- 
terial for Conservatism, this party will necessarily 
tend to form itself anew, and that one of the first 
objects of its new life will be the suppression of 
that Establishment whose intrusion into politics 
has been the cause of its disruption ? 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


It seems to be very commonly taken for granted 
in England that the recusant Prussian bishops have 
on their sides the almost unanimous support of their 
flocks in the defiance of the new laws and the 
absolute devotion of the whole of their clergy. But 
this is by no means the case, judging from the 
crucial instance of the archbishopric of Posen. 
Here, in Monsignor Ledochowski’s own cathedral 
chapter, of seven canons two have refused to sign 
the address encouraging him to persevere in facing 
the self-made afflictions which are to be his lot in 
the way of pecuni —.— A similar attempt 
to obtain a unive emonstration from the parish 
priests of the archdiocese has failed signally. Not 
more than half of those who were invited to declare 
their determination to ignore the law have re- 
sponded to the circular. From these and such 
other indications as the address to the Minister of 


the Liberal Catholics of Silesia, headed 8 oe 
in 


of Ratibor, there is reason to conclude 


xpressed | 


acting upon instructions receive 


country we hear almost solely the party which is 
at once the most numerous and the most noisy. 
The severe process of exacting a penalty of 200 
thalers for the first offence of instituting a priest to 
a cure without the consent of the provincial 
authorities has just been | n against the Prince- 
Bishop of Breslau, and it is further announced that 
his brethren of Posen and Fulda will be fined not 
only for all illegal appointments to cures, but, if it 
prove necessary, also for 12 to fill up vacant 
cures in the legal way. At Breslau the prelate has 
to face as dilemma ; for, having chosen to 
excommunicate the one member of his chapter who 
differed with him on the Vatican decree, he has 
been warned officially that no act of the chapter will 
have legal force in the absence of the extruded 
canon, that the succession to his own office, for 
instance, were it to be vacant, could not be filled 
up without the signature of the excommunicated 
rson, The chil at Posen who were absent 
rom school lately in order to attend some cere- 
monies in which their archbishop was the chief 
actor have been punished ; and to the complaint of 
the Germania that it is barbarous to punish children 


| for obeying their parents, the Government officials 


answer that this is just the way in which to get 
at parents who choose this cheap method of mani- 
festing their sympathy for the rebellious prelate. 
In Bavaria much excitement has been caused by a 
report spread by the Ultramontanes that the society 
known as the school sisters was to follow the 
Jesuits into exile ; and the Government have even 
found it necessary to issue notice that the 
new laws have no such application. The 
bishops of that kingdom have had their 
threatened meeting at Eichstadt, the seat of 
the patron saint of Bavaria, and have separated, 
resolved, it is said, to throw all their influence into 
the coming elections against the Protestant forces 
of the Empire. From the Rhine we hear distinctly 
of what looks like a reaction against Ultramontane 
retensions. Addresses are being largely signed 
in the dioceses of Tréves and Cologne, pointing 
out to“the bishops the evil conscquences which 
must ensue from their illegally appointing priests, 
all whose sacred offices, including that of marriage, 
will be unrecognised by the State. In Rhenish 
Prussia the conflict between the two parties has 
lately taken the new form of attack and defence of 
the proclamation of the county administration of 
Dusseldorf, in which Catholic processions are pro- 
hibited from interfering with the free traffic of the 
streets. Dusseldorf is the headquarters of Ultra- 
montanism in the province, and the stroke seems a 
bold one. But that it was not unprovoked, may be 
judged from the details in the Protestant papers of 
riotous attacks made during the late Corpus Christi 
123288 on persons who ventured to cross the 
ine without saluting. At Steele, near the city, a 
lady's carriage was wrecked and destroyed for thus 
offending the susceptibilities of the worshippers; 
while at Ruhort two grooms in charge of horses 
were assaulted and severely beaten by the staves 
of the pilgrims. present, who were naturally 
shocked at the want of reverence shown by these 
heretics in stopping their line of march—which 
occupied four streets of the town. Meanwhile the 
Old Catholics go on steadily and quietly with their 
work of organisation, and the constitution prepared 
for the body in Germany by the committee ap- 
agen at the Cologne Congress has been published. 
ts chief provisions, besides those for the free elec- 
tion of pastors, refer to the complete subordination 
of the new Old Church“ to the authority of the 
State. From Switzerland the most remarkable 
point of interest in the religious news of the last 
three weeks is the unexpected triumph of the 
Liberals in the strongly Catholic canton of St. 
Gall, where by two decisive votes of the Legisla- 
ture the priests have been first forbidden to attend 
the annual Mehrerau festival to be held under the 
management of the Jesuits in the Tyrol, and in the 
next place have had the custody of the public 
graveyards taken from them and transferred to the 
authorities of the parish. Closing our survey, we 
have to remark on the affairs of Fulda, that the 
clerical school has not only been closed tranquilly, 
but that most of the pupils have been transferred 
to ordinary high schools there, or, in other terms, 
without any remonstrance on the part of the 
parents ; who apparently have no idea of followin 
the advice of their bishop, who would have h 
them keep their sons without education ‘‘ until 


‘| happier times shall come for the Church.” Both 


sides seem as determined as ever, but the Ultra- 


| montanes have nowhere made any way, and in the 


west of Germany and Switzerland are decidedly 
1 Another important decision has 
just been made against them by the Supreme 
Court of Berlin, declaring that priests who strip 
themselves of their vestments to make speeches 
against the Government in their parishes, as some 
have lately been doing, will be held as guilty as if 


their seditious harangues came from the pulpit 
during service. 


The Chief President of the province of Posen, 
d from the Minister 
of Public Worship, has ordered that the police 
authorities of the province shall seize and deliver 
to the Government the church register and eccle- 
siastical seal in all parts where priests may be ap- 

inted in contravention with the new ecclesiastical 

ws. The Government will, in such cases, issue 
upon demand to those interested, the respective 
certificates from the church register. 


The Hast German Gazette states that steps have | 


| been taken by the Government to stop the State 


salary of the Archbishop Ledochowski. 

A special telegram to the Morning Post says that 
the German Government, having officially recog- 
nised the Old Catholic Bishop Reinkens, will allow 
him asalary out of the public puyse. It is unlikely, 
though not impossible, that the payment will 
made out of the dispositions fund at the disposal 
of Government, since the Crown prefers a vote 
sanctioned by the 393 of the people. A 
special charge will, therefore, presumably, be made 
for the pu in the estimates to be laid before 
the Diet in November. 


POPE GREGORY THE GREAT AND THE 


PAPACY. 
By way of reply to the inquiry of a dent 
in our last number as to the authenticity of a quo- 


tation from Gregory’s writings, another correspon- 
dent favours us the following extract from Baur’s 
Church History :— 


ce of him, who, desiring in 
„ had lost the grace of the 
likeness granted unto him. To avoid this offence, he 
who thus exalted himself, to 
be humble, as priests stould be more than all others. 
Even Peter, the first of the Apostles, was only a member 
of the Holy CatholicChurch. No saint had ever placed 
himself above the members of the Church by assuming 
such aname. Even the only begotten Son of God, who 
called himself meek and lowly in heart, had taken the 
form of our weakness, and had borne disgrace and 
suffering, so that a humble Deity might lead men not 
to Ae How could bishops, then, who had 
received all their glory from the humility of a Saviour, 
imitate the pride of his enemies ! 

Sincere as Gregory may have been in these expres- 
sions of humility, the real motive in the bac nd of 
his own consciousness, was the thought that he could 
not take the title which he condemned the patri- 
arch for assuming without * himself ou the 
samo level with him. If, as the old tradition asserts, 
he assumed, in contrast to the ce of the patriarch, 
the title of Servus Servorum Dei (the servant of the 
servants of God) — as the Popes henceforth styled them- 
selves, this only proves that in their apostolic self-con- 
sciousness, they made humility itself serve as the 
foundation of their primacy. (F. C. Baur, History ot 
bo a ga Church,” Vol. II., pp. 251, 252. Second 

on. 


The Rev. H. C. Leonard, of Bognor, writes :— 
‘* Your correspondent may rely on the correctness 
of the quotation from Gregory's letter to the 
Emperor Maurice. In an earlier letter to the same 
emperor he also sayn, ‘far from Christians be this 
blasphemous name!’ The reason for this wrath 
must partly be found in the fact that the Bishop of 
Constantinople had assumed the objectionable title. 
The Council of Chalcedon had previously offered 
the title of Universal Bishop to the bishops of Rom 
but, says Gregory, ‘none of them either assum 
or consented to use it.’ His successor, Boniface 
III., was less scrupulous, and, at his request, the 
Emperor Phocas conferred the title upon him and 
his successors, and, at the same time, deprived his 
rival at Constantinople of the cove honour, 
„1 am unable to say whether it is used by Pius 
IX. It may, I think, fairly be replied by Catholics 
that the humility, real or assumed, of one of the 
bishops of Rome, could not put aside the act of a 
general council, and that the designation of a pontiff 
is hardly one of those matters of religion with 
which Infallibility has to do. It may be added that 
Gregory did not scruple to claim universal authority 
though he objected to the titular assumption of it. 


Tue Scoren EriscorArE.— The Scotsman says 
that the Hon. and Rev. A. G. Douglas has with- 
drawn from the candidature for the bishopric of 
Argyll and the Isles, on the ground that a bishop 
oug t to be chosen of the whole and not of part of 
a di 


ocese. 

is — to have three 
more (local) English Roman Catholic pilgrimages— 
one to St. Swithin’s shrine in Winchester; another 
to the shrine of St. Thomas in Canterbury; and a 
third to the shrine of St. Edward the Confessor in 
Westminster Abbey. It is proposed to have these 


More PILGRIMAGES. —It 


ilgrimages organised in honour of the Sacred 
Heart, and of the agony in the Garden of Olives.” 
THe Case or DR. WALLIAck.— The Established 


Presbytery of Edinburgh met in private on Wed - 
nesday, when the answers of the Rev. Dr. Wallace 
to the charges of heresy were read, after which a 
day was appointed for taking the same into con- 
sideration. It is understood that the answers of 
Dr. Wallace are substantially a flat denial of the 
statements made as to the character and tendency 
of his preaching. 

CuurcH AND Strate 1n AusrRIA.— Of the bills 
concerning religious questions which are to be sub- 
mitted to the Reichsrath three are already drawn 
up. The first relates to the reorganisation of the 
laws respecting theologicalstudies, and renders it 
obligatory upon students of theology at the gymna- 
siums to visit the Universities regularly, and 
consequently to pass the examinations. The second 
bill — to a settlement of the question of advow- 
sons aud more immediately the transfer of advow- 
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sons to the Government—i.e., the 

roposing and appointing priests. The third bill 

reference to a State supervision of the manage- 
ment of property belonging to the bishoprics. 

THe EARL oF CaTHcaRT, who is not on comfort- 
able relations with the incumbent of Thornton in 
consequence of Ritualist innovations, says in a 
letter to the Leeds Mercury :—‘‘It occurs to me 
that if bishops and clergy fight on morally unten- 
able ground for unnecessary innovations, they may 
do more for Protestant Nonconformity in one day 
than they can undo by preaching all the years and 
days of their lives.” 

Tur lnish CHU nen Diocesan Synops now 
meeting are passing resolutions almost in identical 
terms in favour of a continued revision of the 
Prayer-book until the General _ shall have 
completed the work in hand. Two societies now 
exist in Ireland (lately formed) to push on revision 
—the Lay and Clerical Union, which is more 
moderate; and the Protestant Church Defence, 
which is extreme in opinion. It is understood that 
ENR have been received from England 
by both societies. 

GzorGE HERBERT AND CowrEeR.—The Dean of 
Westminster having issued a circular proposing to 
place a memorial window in the Chapel of West- 
minster Abbey, where William Wordsworth's monu- 
ment stands, in memory of George Herbert and 
William Cowper, who were educated in Westminster 
School, a copy found its way to America, and came 
into the possession of the 1 3 of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, Mr. G. W. Childs, who has com- 
municated with the dean, asking to be permitted to 
bear the entire cost of the memorial, and his offer 
has been accepted. 

Boarps OF GUARDIANS AND CATHOLIC CHILDREN. 
—Replying to ae Manning’s application to 
have the Roman Catholic children at the union 
schools removed to institutions under the control of 
their own church, the city of London guardians 
state that they have come to the determination 
‘‘ that it is more in the interest of their constituents 
and the children committed to their charge that 

the children should not be removed from the union 
schools, but that permission should be given to the 
ministers of their religion to attend there and in- 
struct them, and they believe that if the local 
Government board are satisfied that this view, 
honestly arrived at, is honestly carried out, they 
will not compel the removal of the children.“ 

RITUALIsM AT SMETHWICK.—Last week a depu- 
tation waited upon the Bishop of Lichfield, to pre- 
sent a memorial, extensively signed by long- 
standing members of the congregation at St. 
Matthew's Church, Smethwick, complaining of 
Ritualistic practices which had been introduced 
into the services at the church, contrary to their 
wishes, by the Rev. Herbert Gardner, vicar. The 
8 portion of the things complained of had not 

n declared illegal, and the bishop counselled a 
spirit of mutual concession and forbearance. The 
. of elevating the cup at the communion be- 
ore presenting it to each communicant, which had 

been adopted by the curate, was promised by Mr. 
Gardner to be discontinued. ur. Gardner had 
been in the habit of standing in front of the com- 
munion table, and with his back to the people, 
while saying several prayers in the communion 
service, other than the prayer of consecration, and 
his lordship advised him to discontinue the prac- 
tice. Mr. Gardner, however, declining to take 
advice, was rebuked by his lordship, who called 
upon him, as a matter of canonical obedience, to 
read the prayers in question from the north end of 
the table, according to the universal usage in the 
diocese. 

PROrxssoR SULLIVAN AND THE QUEKEN’S COLLEGE. 
—A Dublin telegram to the Manchester Hxaminer 
5 :—It is stated on very authority that not 

y the recent eves ag of Professor Sullivan, 
of the Catholic University, to the presidency of the 
Queen's College, Cork, has been without the con 
currence of Cardinal Cullen, but that Professor 
Sullivan’s acceptance of the post has given serious 
displeasure to the cardinal as well as to the 
professor's late colleagues. The Daily News also 
says :—‘‘ We believe, however, that the selection 
of Professor Sullivan is not recognised by Cardinal 
Cullen and the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
church in Ireland as in any sense a victory. So far 
from ing it as a concession they have treated 
it as a defeat. The appointment has been the sub- 
ject of a good deal of discussion ; and if we are not 
mistaken the influences in the Government which 
are sup to be in favour of concessions to 
Ultramontane claims have been strongly opposed 
to it. On the other hand, some of those whose 
views most closely coincided with our own in the dis- 
cussions on the late Irish University Bill are known 
to have urged Mr. Sullivan’s name very strongly on 
the Government. The nomination is, in fact, made 
in pursuance of recommendations which have come 
not from the Ultramontane side, but from those 
who have most persistently o every concession 
to clerical claims. Mr. Sullivan’s ig Ope 
therefore, represents the secession to the side of 
mixed education of one of the ablest and most 
moderate of the advocates of that exclusive 
teaching which he and all who are not blinded by 

Ulramontane prejudice now see to be impossible of 
attainment.” 

Tux Bishop oF MANCHESTER ON RITUALISM.— 
The Bishop of Manchester preached on Sunday 
morning in the Bolton Parish Church, and in the 
course of his sermon his lordship said that some 
people held the opinion that the Church of 


was breaking up, but to his mind it had hardly | 


ight of | 


ever been so strong. He admitted that there were 
divisions in the Church which were much to be de- 
plored, but they were not nearly so numerous or so 
serious as they were sometimes represented to be. 
There were some le who were terribly frigh- 
tened at the growth of what was called Ritualism. 
He had as little love for a superstitious ritual as 
any man, and in that diocese, for instance, the 
laces where the ritual was beyond that which the 
urch allowed might be reckoned upon one’s 
fingers. The other day a petition, by no means a 
wise one, was . to the Convocation of Can- 
terbury praying for the restoration of certain things. 
The petition was signed by 483 clergymen; but 
many of these had since written to the newspapers 
saying that they did not know what they were 


signing. Putti he number who signed the 
petition at even „this was only 23 per cent. of 
the 20,000 clergymen of the Church of England; 


and to say that this percentage represented the 
great mass of the clergy was simply extravagant 
nonsense. The body of the clergy were sober- 
minded, moderate men, doing their work in their 
several parishes with a great amount of zeal and 
earnestness, and enjoying the esteem and love of 
their parishioners ; pa i is being the case, people 
need not despair of the Church. In the evening 
the bishop preached in Christ Church, Bradford- 
cum-Beswick, and spoke at a considerable length 
of the necessity for religious education in elemen- 
tary schools. 


Religions und Benominational Helos. 


— 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIET V. 


The annual meeting of the auxiliary to this 
society was held at „K Chapel, Leicester 

Rev. J. P. Mursell's) on Monday, Sept. 22; 

ichard Harris, Esq., in the chair. After a short 
address from the Chairman, the Rev. J. L. 
Whitley, the secretary of the local auxiliary, read 
the report, and Mr. Paul, the treasurer, read the 
financial statement, from which it appeared that out 
of some 483/., 385/. had been raised in the town of 
Leicester alone. The Rev. A. Mackennal, in the 
course of an address, referred with regret to the 
falling off in subscription, though the town was in 
a most flourishing condition. 

The Rev. Dr. Underhill said he was very glad 
to visit Leicester, because he almost regarded it as 
the great seat of their mission. They looked upon 
their Leicester friends as always ready to sustain 
the ‘hands of the committee, and to assist to the 
utmost in promoting the objects for which the 
society was formed. He considered that after all 
there was no real diminution in the amount for- 
warded to the parent society from the town, inas- 
much as of the total transmitted, including sub- 
scriptions, by far the largest sum had been raised in 
the town itself; moreover, if they deducted the 
amounts collected and raised in Arnesby, it left 
about 30/. as the but limited contribution of the 
county. Passing on to notice the general receipts 
of the society, the rev. 1 explained that 
while the average rate of increase been 500/., 
the amount of the excess last year was as much as 
1,500/. The total raised was about 38, 000l., but 
this was exclusive of the amounts raised by mission 
churches, which would bring up the grand total to 
no less than 60, 000“. Turning to the manner in 
which this sum was expended, he pointed out that 
they had missions in China, India, Ceylon, Africa, 
the Bahamas, Trinidad, Jamaica, Norway, Brittany, 
Rome, and Hayti. They had 250 native pastors in 
all parts of the world, 276 native agents, and seven 

ns engaged in the work of tuition; so that 
ig had altogether between 600 and 700 persons 
more or less sustained and supported by the funds 
of the institution. Of these some were engaged in 
the arduous work of translation, and some in educa- 
tion, but of the latter but few were solely so 
employed, secular education being subordinated to 
the cause of evangelisation. As for the native 
pastors they were [ges J introduced in the 
various missionary fields as progress warranted, the 
European ts of the society being at the same 
time as ually withdrawn, and removed to less 
evangelised spheres of labour. Then they had at 
resent a ne number of native pastors at work in 
amaica, where they had about one hundred 
churches, and everyone of these teachers had 
assed through the college at Old Calabar, 
and were doing good service in the cause 
of religion. The European tors there had 
also done and were doing much, and the churches 
in that island were as free from fault as those in 
England. A large number of the missionaries were 
employed in evangelistic work, and they laboured 
in ways best suited to the country in which they 
toiled. In India they spoke on the streets, boats, 
on the wayside, or even in the temple of the idols 
themselves, and there was a general impression in 
that country that Christianity would yet prevail. 
He next mentioned the mission press, and said the 
literature of Bengal was indebted to their society. 
and the first paper in Singapore was issued by them. 
The press was instituted mainly for the diffusion 
of the Word of God, and the establishment in Cal- 
cutta had — the society, 100, 000. The 
society was endeavouring to train many native 
brethren for the ministry. The college for this pur- 
in Jamaica in existence for t 

irty years, and the governors had recently said it 
was the most flourishing and influential institution 


in the island. At the college there were 
nine or ten preparing to preach the Wo of God, 


| favourable to theol 


and fifteen or sixteen training as schoolmasters. 
Much had been said about their missionary efforts 
being a failure, and every day brought preofs from 
Governmentsand great men that they were producing 
2 and satisfactory results. To show the 
2 of the work in India, he quoted from a 

Ine book published by the Government, and said 
eight or nine pages were devoted to a description of 
the missionary work there. It stated that the 
missionary teaching was silently producing a revo- 
lution in the country, and that the Government 
could not but acknowledge the oligation they were 
under for the benevolent operations of the 600 mis- 
sionaries in the country, whose blameless example 
and self-denying labours were infusing a new vigour 
into the stereotyped life of vast numbers of idolators 
under British rule, and preparing them to be in 
every way better men, and better citizens of the 
great empire in which they lived. The rev. gentle- 
man concluded with afew words ing their 
labours in Rome, and said their one agent there 
was carrying on invaluable - ben The great want 
of the society now was for labourers to go abroad, 
and he hoped some of their younger pastors would 
come forward and say, Here am I, send me.” 
(Applause. ) 

The Rev. C. B. Lewis, late of Calcutta, was the 
next speaker. He began by calling attention to the 
claims of the Zenana mission in India, pointing out 
that while twenty-five years ago the idea of enter- 
ing the seclusion of the homes of the women would 
have been treated as impracticable, now the mis- 
sionary cause was being carried on with the greatest 
efficiency, and the results which had followed were 
truly encouraging to those engaged in the work. 
He Bessie it to the sympathies and 8 of 
the ladies present. Another work in India had a 
peculiar interest, and that was the evangelisation of 
some aborigines dwelling in various parts of the 
Bengal Presidency. The success attained in this 
respect had been very great. The great discourage- 
ment, however, was t though the missionaries 
had been labouring in India for many years, the 
cases of conversion were comparatively few. The 
great cause of failure seemed to be the strong con- 
viction among the natives that there was no moral 
responsibility, and that evil as well as good came 
from God—in plain ordinary language that God was 
the author of sin. This belief was to be found 
everywhere in that land, and at every time. 

A collection having been made on behalf of the 
society, a vote of thanks was awarded to the chair- 
man for his services, and briefly acknowledged. 
The benediction was shortly afterwards pronounced, 
and the meeting terminated. 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


On Friday the session of 1873-4 was opened at 
the College, Finchley New-road, in the usual 
manner. After tea and coffee had been served in 
one of the lecture-rooms, the company assembled in 
the library to hear the introductory lecture, 
delivered by the Rev. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B., 
the new Professor of Systematic Theology. The 
chair was taken by the Principal, the Rev. Samuel 
Newth, M.A., who commenced the proceedings by 
giving out the hymn— 

My gracious Lord, I own Thy right 

To every service I can pay. 
The singing over, ee was offered up by the 
Rev. Samuel McAll, of Hackney. The Principal 
then stated that at the end of last session ten students 
had completed their course ; four of them had been 
accepted as missionaries to Madagascar India, 
China, and Africa, another had gone to South 
Africa, and the remaining five had been settled in 
England. This year they had gs ony sll 5 2° 
cations for admission; seventeen have n ad- 


mitted, one or two have been recommended to 


wait, and one or two cases were still pending. 
They entered the, new session with enlarged 
numbers, and he asked their prayers and the 
prayers of the churches on behalf of the institution. 

he Rev. R. A. Redford began his lecture on Sys- 
tematic Theology by stating that as it was the custom 
for the youngest lecturer tos on such occasions, 
he did so, at the same time that he confessed his in- 
experience. In an intellectual and spiritual crisis 
such as that we have reached, the work of a 
teacher of theology demands the utmost thought. 
The theologian hears so many discordant voices, 
that he feels inclined to adopt an apologetic tone. 
He had recently listened to a clever lecture de- 
livered before fifteen hundred people, in which it 
was at once taken for granted that the theologian’s 
occupation was gone. It was much the same in 
the religious wor ¢~lage was supposed to be in- 
consistent with light. the days of the school- 
men the fathers of science were suspected. In our 
time the tables are turned, and the time- 
honoured ideas of the schools are to be sent out 
of existence eigen in the name of progress 
and humanity. e conflict of parties is un- 
favourable to calm study—decided statements of 
doctrine seem rash—and the flippant speaker 
secures a willing audience. The sympathies of the 
age are morbidly sensitive. We are more ready 
to say Ecce Homo than Lece Deus. We consider 
all questions from the human side. In our men 
of science there is a materialistic spirit un- 
The cui bono argument is 
pressed. We are asked what advance has theology 
made in the last three centuries. We must bear 
all this. It is a healthy discipline; but we have 
this consolation—people who throw stones at us 
live in glass houses themselves, and the odium 
scientificum is quite as bad as the odium theologicum. 
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History, too, is said to be against us, and the 
cumbrousness of theological learning. Far removed 
from the world’s highway, we are told, Let the theo- 
logians drivel to themselves. There is a taint of 
positiveness in science. No wonder theology is 
unwelcome, when we are told we can know nothing 
but phenomena. Our theclogy rests on institu- 
tions greater than human language. Still more 
offensive is systematic theology. It is, we are told, 
a distortion of the truth—a Frankenstein, It draws 
down doctrines from the clouds to give them a human 
form. Isaac Taylor writes:“ Systems of theology are 
made up of propositions which, if I follow logically, 
lead me into darkness.” Bishop Hampden makes a 
distinction between the verities of Scripture and 
the doctrines of the schools. Dr. Stoughton’s 
lecture was ungenial in its tone to dogmatic theo- 
logy. According to Henry Ward — the 
theologian works with abstractions, the preacher 
with living realities. There is more or less of 
truth in all such charges. We may regard theology 
a sg 5: As a study it may be pursued on 
strictly philosophical principles, or our object may 
be the defence of a creed, and then it is 
historical. Theology, especially as regards creeds, 
the lecturer admitted had been abused; but the 
fault was in the theologians. It was unfair, too, 
he contended, to compare the theologian with the 
preacher, as Henry Ward Beecher had done. 
Again Mr. Redford contended, in reply to the 
charge sometimes made against systematic theology 
—that it injured the truth—that it was to — 
doubted whether progress in science was pos- 
sible apart from system. Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, Melancthon, and Calvin, all enlarged 
the scope of theological science. Revelation, it is 
said, is unscientific. A statement to that effect 
was read from Isaac Taylor—who says that to aim at 
systematic theology fixes our religious thought and 
stifles religious inquiry. Of course, said the 
lecturer, we might defend the doctrine of the 
Atonement in New Testament language; but that 
is no reason why we should not consider it in its 
scientific relationship to other truths. Dr. 
Hampden gave a list of what he calls simple facts as 
opposed to doctrine; but, said Mr. Redford, he 
opens a wide ground. Some might say it was a 
theory to call them facts. The principle of free 
inquiry, it was contended, was quite consistent with 
systematic theology. If God reveals Himself, we 
cannot help philosophising on the Bible. The 
New Testament itself deals with some of the 
profoundest philosophical ideas and in lan e 
which cannot be called popular—even in our om 


discourses we find theological terms. Paul espe- | 


cially was a theologian, as was apparent from the 
seventh and eighth chapters of Romans; nor could 
we understand the sublime fifteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians without some ac- 
quaintance with the Apostle’s theological stand- 
point. It was the same with the gospel of John. 
Criticism was useless without a system. The sys- 
tematic theologians had been the cause of our 
making the greatest advances. As illustrations, 
we were referred to Martin Luther and Calvin. 
Assuredly scholastic N repared the way 
for them. It was a bad sign when theology was 
treated with disrespect. In our time there was a 
large class who believed in doubt, and who saw in 
it more faith than in half the creeds; but he 
hoped we were getting beyond such crude dogmas. 
Why should we assume our theology to be dead? 
We pray for a revival of religion. We pray 
for more earnest thought, for the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. May we not look for it in a revival of 
our theology? e must take a more courageous 
stand and proclaim boldly that the highest theology 
is the highest philosophy. The lecturer concluded 
amidst great applause. 

Principal Newth then said that on such occasions 
they were glad to have with them representatives 
of other colleges. He would call upon the Rev. 
John Graham, of New South Wales, to move a 
resolution. 

The Rev. John Graham said he was called upon 

uite unexpectedly. Some of his happiest hours 
in London were in connection with New College. 
He missed old friends, one was Dr. Halley, another 
was Professor Godwin. He (Mr. Graham) had 
been in the habit of dropping in occasionally into 
Mr. Godwin’s class, and listening to the exegetical 
lectures, and he never heard anything that did him 
more good. He rejoiced in the highly orthodox 
character of the lecture they had heard that night. 
He was sure their friend would not crush the text 
to make it square with ro and referred to 
botany as an illustration of the 228 of sys- 
tematising. And that reminded him that he had 
come from Botany Bay. He had been very happy 
out there. They were trying to do the work of 
Christ out there as at home. They had flourish- 
ing churches, and very handsome places of worship, 
and the people were as alive to the interests of 
religion as in the mother country. They were now 
trying to get up a college. He had been made a 
tutor, and he had been attempting to train youn 
men for the ministry for nine years. He had a goo 
coad jutor, and twelve or fourteen of the students 
who had left to preach were inferior to none with 
whom he had come in contact, and had taken very 
high degrees ; they had now seven under their care, 
and two more had been added since he had left. 
He looked around him and saw a magnificent 
library. In their college, which was originally a 
gentleman’s house, they had a library of five 
volumes. They wanted books. The council had 
given him fifty pounds to buy books with, and had 
sent him to this country to appeal to the liberality 


of the churches in this matter. He was glad to 
find young men coming forward to study for the 
Christian ministry. o lived in a crisis. Never 
were colleges more needed than now. He was 
astonished at the signs of retrogression which met 
his eye on his return to this country—especially as 

Roman Catholic ideas and phraseology. 
There was work for the students and professors to 
do. He was happy to be there and to propose a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Redford for his profound en- 
lightened and admirable lecture, 


In seconding the 2 Dr. Chalmers, of 


the Presbyterian College, Queen · square, contended 
that the objections made to systematic theolo 


were made by those who knew nothing about it, 
and expre his astonishment at the paucity of 
Universities here as compared with Scotland and 
Germany. The proceedings then terminated in the 
usual manner. 


The Rev. W. B. Macwilliam, late of Ancoats, has. 


accepted a call to the ministry of Albion Chapel, 
Nottingham. 

The New York Hvangelist, of the llth ult., 
announced the arrival in the United States of the 
Rev. Newman Hall, and stated that the rev. gentle- 
man ‘‘ contemplates on extensive lecturing tour.“ 

The Rev. T. J. Forsyth, late of Manchester, has 
received a public recognition as minister of the 
church at Lisburn, Ireland. The Rev. John White 
delivered the address to the pastor; several other 
ministers took part in the services. 

WELLINGBOROUGH.—The members of the Con- 

gational Church, Wellingborough, presented the 
Rev. W. Courtnall, on his leaving them for his new 
sphere at Wellington, Somerset, with a gift of 
80/. 12s. as a mark of their respect and esteem. 
LEINTWARDINE, HEREFORDSHIRE.—The Congre- 
ational Chapel here, opened in May, 1870, has been 
Freed from debt. An effort to raise 120/. was com- 
menced at the anniversary services in June last. 
All responsibilities were paid off on the 6th Sept. 

CONGREGATIONAL Union.—The autumnal session 
of the Congregational Union will be held at Ips- 
wich, commencing on Monday, Oct. 13, under the 

residency of the Rev. Eustace Conder, of Leeds. 

he programme embraces several sectional meetings, 
and public meetings in several of the adjoinin 
towns. At the public meeting in the Public-Hal 
on Tuesday, Oct. 14, for the exposition and enforce- 
ment of Free Church principles, Mr. Miall, M.P., 
will preside. Other particulars will be found in 
our advertising columns. 

Baptism oF A CaTHOLIC Priest In Roux — 
The following telegram, dated ‘‘Rome, Sunday 
evening,” appears in the Daily Telegraph :—‘‘ To- 
day a most interesting ceremony was performed, the 
unusual character of which, as may well be ima- 

ined, attracted universal attention. The Rev. 
Father Paolo Grassi, the incumbent of the basilica 
Santa Maria 1 made a public recantation 
of his former faith. He was then baptised by the 
Rev. James Wall, Baptist minister. Extraordinary 
excitement 2 in clerical cireles, and the large 
audience which witnessed the proceedings was 
deeply impressed by the earnestness displayed by 
all concerned, as well as by the simplicity of the 
religious forms observed. 
HE CHURCH MissionaRy Society.—The Record 
states that, through the N of W. C. Jones, 


Esq., of Warrington, a fund has placed at the 
disposal of the Church Missio Society for the 
employment of native agents in Africa, Palestine, 
India, and Mauritius. e fund isa thank-offerin 


for the recovery of a son from illness. The fun 

produces an income of 1, 200 l. a year. The com- 
mittee of the society have already appropriated a 
portion of the income by ta up two of the 
atations formerly rg ny to Bishop Crowther’s 
Bishopric Fund, and they have also secured the 
services of an able missionary agent for their mission 
to the Arabs in Ramouth Gilead. The portion 
appropriated for India will maintain some of the 
evangelists trained under Mr. French at the Lahore 
College, while the mixed character of the popula- 
tion of Mauritius, consisting of Chinese, natives of 
North and South India speaking Hindostani, and 
Malagasys, will afford employment for fresh native 

ncy. 

AOR TABLET TO THE REV. DR. ANDER- 
son, GLasaow.—The congregation of John-street 
United Presbyterian Church have added another 
tribute of respect to the memory of their late 
pastor, Dr. William Anderson, by the erection of a 
tablet. The memorial, which isa very beautiful 
and handsome one, has been placed in the corridor 
of the church, and on the tablet is the following 
inscription :—Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
William Anderson, LL.D., fifty-two years tor 
of this church, born January 6, 1799, died Sep- 
tember 15, 1872. A man of rare and consecrated 
genius, of profound and unpretending piety, 
warmth of heart, and simplicity of character, a 
faithful pastor, a powerful preacher of the Word, 
a true friend, a kind husband and father, an inde- 
pendent thinker, a fearless advocate of * just 
cause, and an eloquent denouncer of all un- 
righteousness. Though dead, he yet a ag 
The memorial was erected at a cost of 100/., a sum 
raised by the voluntary contributions of themembers. 

RETIREMENT OF THE REv. JOHN KELLY FROM 
THE Muinistry.—The Rev. John Kelly, minister 
of the Crescent Independent Church, Liverpool, 

reached a farewell sermon to his congregation on 
nday evening. The spacious chapel was well 
filled with an attentive ion. At the close 
of his sermon Mr. Kelley alluded to the circum- 
stances under which they were gathered together. 


The past forty-four years had been almost as a 
dream, and one of the consolations of the period 
was that, during his connection with them, there 
had been so little that could give either of them 

During that time they had enjoyed a fair 
measure of the Divine blessing, and he had re- 
ceived rrom his congregation nothing but kindness 
and great forbearance. It was very gratifying to 
know that they were parting with mutual respect 
for each other, and he 2 these feelings would 
not und any change, for though he would be 
no longer their pastor, he would still remain with 
them as one of their congregation. The Rev. Mr. 
Blakney, of Leami n, has been appointed the 
successor of Mr. Kelly, and will commence his 
duties on the second Sunday in November. 

Tas Rewicrovs Tracr Soctery.—On Tuesday 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol presided at a 
meeting of the Religious Tract Society at Glouces- 
ter, an testified to the pon f gore from os 
society’s operations, eepeci in u su 
AK the . our 12 the funda 
at Home, the quiet persuasive Christian tone 
which was above story He would gladly avoid 
any allusion to anything that might be agers to 
have a tinge of a party character about it, but there 
were times when those who were in positions of 
difficulty—let them say difficulty first, and then 
add authority—found it really necessary there 
should be temperate but plain speaking on these 
subjects; and so he did not hesitate to say that 
because he 39° 3 gees in the publications of this 
society and in the general tone of its teachings a 
distinct love of the Reformation ; vecause he saw 
that the principles now seriously in danger were 
there temperately advocated, was the reason wh 
he should—wishing to speak kindly and to thin 
kindly of every one else in the world—not hesitate 
to say that that was an additional reason why he 
he was present now, and why, as far as his powers 
went, he should always gladly support this society. 
_ Croypon.—On Tuesday evening last week, 4 
meeting was held in Broad Green Con tional 
Church, to celebrate the extinction of the debt on 
the R Mr. Balfour, secre 
liquidation fund, reported that in Fe ys 1871, 
when the ee pastor, the Rev. T. Gilfillan, 
entered on his work, the debt amounted to 1, 325.; 
that at the olose of that year it was reduced to 
1,2501. ; that at the close of 1872 it was further 
reduced to 690/. ; and that in August of the pre- 
sent year, a generous friend of the congregation 
having offered 400/. on condition that the remainder 
were subscribed at once, the kindly challenge was 
promptly taken up, and the debt extinguished. 
After devout iving to God had been offered 
up on behalf of the congregation by the Rev, 

. Clarkson, congra addresses were deli- 
vered by the Revs. E. Dothie, of Selhurst-road ; J, 
Whiting, of South Croydon; J. A. Spurgeon, of 
West Croydon; W. Jones, of Surbiton ; A. Buza- 
cott, of Peckham; and by Messrs. Dryland, Le- 
mare, Balfour, and Snow, as representing the 
church. The proceedings of the evening were en- 
livened by the way hey several anthems by the 
church choir, under the able leadership of Mr. 
Gray, the choirmaster. The meeting was alto- 
gether one of the most pleasant things of the sort 
which we have ever seen in Croydon, The church 
was well filled ; and both speaking and singing was 
in full harmony with the auspicious occasion. 

CLarHAK.— On Wednesday eveni the 17th 
ult., a farewell meeting was held at Park-crescent 
Church, Clapham, on the occasion of the removal 
of the Rev. H. M. Gunn in consequence of ill- 
health. Marten Smith, Eeq., one of the deacons of 
Grafton-square Church, Clapham, presided, and ex- 
dager the esteem and regret of many friends in 

e neighbourhood. Kind messages and letters 
were sent by the Rev. J. G. ＋. oe the Rev, 
Aubrey Price, vicar of St. James’s Church, by Dr. 
Macfarlane, and Dr. Thomas. A review of three 
years’ progress in "Ey both the church and 
the school was read by Mr. Drake, who then 
begged their late pastor to accept a massive time- 
piece from the gation as a token of their 
| gratitude and at ent. For this unexpected 
memorial of their affection Mr. Gunn expressed his 
cordial thanks, as well as for all their kindness ; 
regretted the necessity of separation, from the 
ory not agreeing with his health, and added his 

t wishes for the successor who had accepted 
their unanimous invitation. Addresses were 1 
by the Rev. 8. Eldridge, of Brixton; by the Rev. 
R. Ashton, late secretary of the ional 
Union, and a predecessor of Mr. Gunn at War- 
minster ; and by Mr. Nicholls, one of the deacons 
of the Rev. B. Brown’s church at Brixton, and 
formerly resident at Warminster. After the Revs. 
J. Shaw and W. Mather had spoken, the chairman 
brought the meeting to a with some appro- 
priate remarks on sympathy among churc 

WeryMouTH.—The of bury laid the 
central stone of a new church at Weymouth on 
Friday. Addressing a large assemb he said he 
laid the foundation-stone of a church in the present 
day with more hesitation and misgiving than he 
should have done at a former time. Some forty 
years ago they had a certain amount of confidence 
that, although the . ight be cold and fall 
short of the whole amount of Evangelical truth, 
there was no danger of audacious and full- blown 
heresy. Now they knew not what an hour might 
bring forth. A church in orthodoxy one day'might 
soon be in h It was to to 


doctrines of t 
faith. In a subsequent address to 
worn g-men, 84254 Shaftes ted he . 
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they had before them a field and career 
— * —— never A. existed A in —— 

i of this or any other country. mighty 
opening 2 had been made for the working 
people. ey knew the enormous increase of wages 
and the great reduction of labour. There was 
scarcely anything the working man had asked that 
had not been conceded to him. He must, in all 
friendship, ask the great masses of the working 
people on whom these benefits had been bestowed to 
what purposes would they be devoted, and what 
would be the 341 benefit of these great 
ad van and mighty acquisitions? Was it not a 
deplorable fact which affected the future improve- 
ment—he might almost say the very existence of 
our country—that, with very few exceptions, these 
mighty acquisitions of wealth, these reductions of 
labour, been turned to no account but that of 
sensuality, indulgence, and enjoyment? Not one 
was turning his vacant hours to the improvement of 
his mind, to the means of increasing his wages for 
the benefit of himself and family. Having got those 
high wages with a diminution in the hours of labour, 
they should turn them to good account—to comfort, 
cleanliness, and decency ; they should lay by for an 
evil day, lay up for their children, and do some- 
thing to raise them in the social scale. He had no 
fear as to the advance of the working classes in their 
energy and acquisitions provided they turned their 
money to honest and beneficial use, that they gave 
their minds to study, to the elevation of their moral 
condition. The Gospel, and the Gospel alone, must 
be the basis of all education ; without that there 
was no safety for any free people. Unless the 
gave to the heart of every citizen that power whick 
arose alone from the knowledge and practical love 
of Christianity, they were giving him a power dan- 
gerous to himself and all around him, The future 
of land, he said, depended upon the present 
character of working men. If they were idle, 
insubordinate, drunken, prodigal, such would be 
the fature of En land, and then she must collapse. 
If they were sober, a moral, and true—if 
they stood fast to the Bible, which made this nation 
what it was at present—he believed England would 
still stand foremost among the nations, and would 
yet be an example to all around her, which all 
would imitate and all would aspire, if possible, to 
surpass. 

New Baptist CHAPEL, Paris.—This new and 
handsome building, capable of seating some 700 
2 and situated in the Rue de Lille, has just 

een opened for Divine 5 and an account of 
the services is given in the Freeman. The exact 
cost of the buildings, with their fittings and furni- 
ture, is expected to be nearly 9,0002, The land, 
which is freehold, has cost nearly 6,000/. more, but 
it has been paid for by the joint contributions from 
England and the United States, as explained in our 
former notice. It is intended that the rentals of 


— Foe a — — the rear bre be 
applied, in the p € ent of interest 
x the and - the mission 


work in France of the American Missionary Union. 
The * services were attended by several 
English and American visitors. They commenced 
on Saturday evening, September 13th, with an 
earnest introductory prayer-meeting, conducted b 
the French brethren themselves, This was tel. 
lowed, on Sunday morning, by an English service, 
at which about daß ae. and Americans, with 
a few of the Frenc rs and others, attended. 
After the introductory exercises, conducted by the 
Rev. J. F. Tyars, of Wisbeach, an excellent dis- 
course was delivered by Dr. Underhill, chairman 
of the Ba Union, and secretary of our Forei 
Mission, from 1 Corinthians i. 24—“ Christ, the 
power of God,” and Pastor Dez gave a warm wel- 
come to the visitors. In the afternoon of the 
same day there was a French service, and a very 
large tion assembled. The * was 
crowded, the and stairs were filled, and 
chairs were placed in the aisles ; it was calculated 
that near! rsons were present. A consider- 
able number of these were testants from all 
5 of Paris, but besides these were very many of 
heir Catholic neighbours, attracted by curiosity. 
Pastor 4 ivered a very eloquent discourse 
in French Ephesians ii. 19—21, So then we 
are no lo i 
sters and 
be present, and seve 


service, viz., Dr. William Monod ; Pastors Andru, 
Bersier, Borlea, Cadot, Cretin, Dez, Lemaire, Th. 
Monod, Ro ; Dr. Underhill ; the Revs. 
W. Moll, Pearse, and ; Messrs. Constant 
and from the United States ; Messrs. 
Dickenson, and of Paris; and 
Measrs. James Henry J. Benham, and 
Wilkin, of London. er French service was 
held the same 


under the 1 the Rev. T. abe Hart, of 
the Congregational Church in the Rue Royale, who 
expressed his warm sym thy ; and addresses were 
ge. by Dr. Underhi e Rev. Mr. Pearse, 

astors and Cadot, and Messrs. James Benham 
and Larkey. This was followed, the same evening 
by a most interesting French service, and the pub- 
lic pe nae and reception of six new members to 
the church (three women and three men). Mon- 
sieur Cadot explained the nature of the ordinance, 
which was administered OF Monsieur Lepoids, one 
of the pastors. Monsieur Boi panes an ani- 
mated sermon on the subject of Zaccheus, and 
Monsieur Lemaire invoked the Divine blessing on 


the new members and the whole church. The final 
service on Tuesday evening was a mixed one— 
English and French—and was well attended, es- 
pecially by the latter. Mr. James Benham pre- 
sided, and addresses in English and French were 
delivered by the Revs. T. W. Handford, of Blooms- 
bury ; T. Seren Hart, and Edward Hall Jacksen ; 
Pastors Andru, Borleau, and Dez; Messrs. Noel, 
nephew of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel’; 
Martin, Wilkin, and the chairman. 


Correspondente. 


— 
INTO WHOSE HANDS WILL CHURCH 
PROPERTY FALL? 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —Two short articles in your issue of this week, 
headed respectively Ritualism in Mr. Gladstone's 
Parish Church” and “Trafficking in Souls,” suggest 
questions which must cause some anxiety to every one 
interested in the Liberation movement. In relation to 
Church property, the question Whose is it?“ is often 
made the heading of liberation lectures, and the answer 
given is that it does not belong to the clergy nor to the 
Church as a body, but to the country. The question, 
„What does the Liberation Society want?’ again is 
given as the subject of lectures, the substance of which 
goes to show that it does not want to rob the Church— 
that all property that has come into its possession since 
the Reformation will be given up to it, and still remain 
its property as a self-governed Church. But the ques- 
tion, To what section of the Church will the property 
given up toit belong after it is disestablished?” is seldom 
noticed. And yet this is a question that very much 
concerns every Protestant. We are told that the High- 
Church clergy already form one-half of the whole 
clerical body, and that they are very fast increasing, so 
that tHey will soon be, if they are not already, a 
majority. 

Now, if the Church were disestablished and made a 
self-governed Church, with a great part of the vast 
wealth which is now called Church property under its 
own control, is there not danger lest this wealth should 
all fall into the hands of the Ritualists, and in the end 
be carried over to Rome? The Irish Church, it is true, 
now that it is disestablished, is purifying itself from 
Romanism; but then the Irish Church never was so 
saturated with Romanism as the English is; the conse- 
quence is that it can secure very large majorities in its 
legislative assemblies, This is scarcely likely to be the 
case in the Church of England, especially if disesta- 
blishment is put off for a few years longer. How does 
the Premier view thia question? He certainly sympa- 
thises with Ritualism! Is it not possible that he sees 
in disestablishment hope for its final triumph? He is 
not in favour of disestablishment at present; but may 
not his only reason for desiring to wait be a hope that 
waiting will give the Ritualists that majority which will 
secure to them the government of the disestablished 
Church? Whether Church property is thus to fall into 
the hands of the Ritualists must in part depend on the 
action of Nonconformists, Whilst it remains under the 
control of Parliament it is in a sense the nation’s pro- 
perty, and every Dissenting voter has some measure of 
influence over it. And it seems to me that it is the 
duty of Dissenters to use this influence in securing 
Church property, if possible, for the interests of Pro- 
testantism. The Church of England as it exists is the 
church of the nation; it is therefore the church of the 
Dissenter as well as the church of its own communi- 
cants. And when we give up our rights over it, as we 
shall do by disestablishment, we ought to be careful to 
whom we give them up, I for one am not prepared to 
give them up without a struggle, that the Church may 
not be governed by an assembly of Ritualists. 

I think the Act that disestablishes the Church ought 
either to impose some standard of faith upon it, or 
else throw every cathedral and Church, with all 
property attached to it, completely into the hands of 
the parishioners, so as to secure teachers whose views 
accorded with those of the majority. I see neither 
prudence nor virtue in giving up the nation’s pro- 
perty into the hands of a small section of the nation— 


freedom, and is abhorred by the great majority of the 
nation, But this fact that the Church’s property is the 
nation’s property is not insisted on as it ought to be. 
However, I do not profess to be very well informed on 
this subject, and should be much obliged if you would 
devote an article to it. Some of the questions suggested 
by my letter must force themselves upon everyone 
interested in the Liberation movement, and to answer 
them might win converts to it. Disestablishment in 
England with its Ritualism is likely to be followed by 
very different results from disestablishment in Ireland, 
and men who understand very little of the subject feel 
afraid of taking a leap in the dark—a leap which, if 
made with Mr. Gladstone as leader, and with the 
prosperity of Ritualism as its object, may cause far more 
bitterness and strife and regret than the Education Bill 
has done. If the outlines of a Disestablishment Bill 
were placed before the public, would not that throw light 
on the subject ? ' 
225 Iam, Sir, yours truly, 


W. MERCER 
Pickering, Sept. 25, 1878. 


| P.8,—Perhaps to prevent misunderstanding I ought 


a section that holds a faith that tends to subject all | 


| 


to state that Iam strongly in favour of disestablishment, 


and believe the struggle for it will not last many years 
longer. The question will not much longer be, shall it 
be done? but, how shall it be done? And this question 
begins to require a clearer and more definite answer. 


CAMBRIDGE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—The beggars at heaven’s gate are enjoined to 


; be importunate. They are, moreover, encouraged to 


be so by an appeal to the success which attends impor- 
tunity on earth. 

The success is undeniable, but then the importunity 
is a gift, if not a grace. There are persons who can 
tabulate a hundred reasons why the thing they are 
doing is of all earthly things that which ought to be 
done, and which all good men should aid. 

Even when these are set forth we find that, like the 
seductive tales in the domestic journals, they are to be 
** continued in our next.“ But there are other persons 
who, having no such power; are forced to leave the 
e use they have espoused to speak for itself, or to be 
advocated by those who are able to see its importance 
from our independent standpoint. 

We have every reason to be grateful to you and the 
other leaders of our press for the manner in which the 
claims of the new Congregational church at Cam- 
bridge were laid before the public ; but sumehow the 
response has not been so general or so free as might 
have been anticipated. It may be that the current of 
beneficence has been from time to time diverted or 
absorbed by the gusty attacks and fervid appeals which 
are brought to bear upon it. It is certain that the 
stream hitherward has beon slow and intermittent, and 
sometimes as dry as a summer brook. 

However, we do not despair. A good cause may 
have to wait, but it will not be allowed to fall. Besides, 
it may be better that people should give to a movement 
on its merits rather than have their money extracted 
by the social thumbscrews of friendly obligations or the 
hydraulic pressure of a depntation’s tears. It may even 
be better that they should give with the tardiness of 
deliberation, rather than be wheedled out of their 
money by bright glances and miraculous slippers. 

Some of our best subscriptions have come entirely 
unasked, and are all the more valuable on that account. 
Such gifts bring a blessing with them, and leave a 
double blessing behind. 

We have been urged to erect a building worthy to 
represent in Cambridge a division of the Church which 
bears no unimportant part in the national life. 8 eae 

We have done so, trusting to the generous aid of our 
breth ren throughout the country, and I cannot believe 
that the trust will, in the end, prove ill-founded. As, 
however,|the building is rapidly approaching completion, 
and we have still some 3,000/. to raise, I must beg to 
be allowed to put in a reminder for that class of intelli- 
gent and well-to-do Congregationalists, on whom our 
hopes are built. | 

Let me add that subscriptions will be gratefully 
received aud duly acknowledged by the treasurer, Mr, 
Wm. Bond, Brookside, or by myself. 

I remain, yours very sincerely, 
MATTHEW ROBERTSON. 
Cambridge, Sept, 30, 1873. 


— — — 


FATHER IGNATIUS AND HIS DUPES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, May I request the favour of your giving pub- 
licity to the following statement and letter? My son 
who has ever been the object of my tenderest solicitude, 
and to whom I have given a liberal education, with the 
view of fitting him for commercial pursuits, has un- 
happily become imbued with strong Ritualistic notions, 
wholly at variance with my own—also acquired habits 
of indolence and extravagance, and has recently at the 
age of eighteen and a-balf years rejected one appoint- 
ment after another in which I could greatly have ad- 
vanced his interests. 

A short time since, in direct opposition to my wish, 
he communicated with an individual ycleped Father 
Ignatias, desiring to enter his monastery, and it was 
intimated to me that the sum of forty pounds would be 
required for that purpose. I very naturally refused ac- 
quiescence, and my decision was made known by my 
son to Father Ignatius, and has elicited the following 
reply from him to my son. 

I forbear to comment upon the same, merely adding 
that I shall not condescend to take any notice of it 
except through the press, 

I enclose my card and address, and am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
| AN INDIGNANT FATHER, 
Acton, Sept. 29, 1873. | 


(Copy of letter to H. K. W.) 
J = ＋ only 


ax. 

1, Belmont- terrace, Scarborough, Sept. 26, 1873. 

My Dear Sox, —I a sorry to hear of your father’s 
decision. 
You say, that he says, that he could not think of 
ving anything to such a place.” He ig not asked to. 

he 40l. is for you, his own son, And this is far Jess 
than he would have to pay to support you in the world, 
so that he would be saving money by having you in the 
monastery. 

I hope, viewing the matter in this, the true light, he 
will change his mind as wise men often do (fools never), 
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— — 
— ye the glory of God, I shall be happy to give | Durham County Gaol, of which Captain Armstrong is | THE EDUCATION ACT. 


If it could be certified that your father was too poor 
to feed and clothe you, I would trust to God's ess 
and take you nothing. 

I am HERE, D.V., for one more week. In haste, 

Yours affectionately in Jesus only, 
IGNATIUS, O. S. B., Supr. 

You must show your father this letter: and it is 

necessory that HE should write tome. Tell him to. 


THE NOTTINGHAM CONFERENCES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —In my letter of last week, describing the Con- 
ferences at Nottingham,” your printer represents me as 
saying, that at the Congregational Union meetings the 
Rev. Canon Morse preached a sermon to young men 
‘breathing the broadest catholicity of spirit.” The 
sentence should have’ run—that Le preached a sermon 
specially addressed to the Union.” 

Your readers will of course kindly understand that 
these are always “ printer's errors,” and that they never 
arise from any illegibility in the MS. of the writer ! 

Yours faithfully, 
YOUR CORRESPONDENT. 


PRODUCTIVE LABOUR IN PRISONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformust. 


Srr,—At the recent quarter sessions for Lancashire, 
held at Preston, much interest was expressed by the 
magistrates on the subject of productive labour in 
county and borough gaols. Little information on the 
question was, however, elicited on the occasion, and 
some statements made by one speaker were inaccu- 
rate as to the statistics quoted. I regret to say 
that neither the magistrates of Lancashire nor of 
any other country are likely to obtain the infor- 
mation they would wish in reference to this matter 
from the annual official reports of the inspectors of the 
county and borough gaols of Great Britain, which two 
blue-books are most disappointing by reason of their 
very crude and defective style of preparation. The late 
inspectors (Messrs. Perry and Voules) used to furnish 
much valuable information as to the amount, nature, and 
results of prison labour. The annual report of the Con- 
vict Prisons, mainly prepared by Major Du Cane, affords 
a favourable contrast to the County and Borough Gaol 
Report, and is replete with interesting statements 
of the productive labour of convicts, drawn up in an 
intelligent and suggestive manner. The various 
Irish prison statistics (by Dr. W. N. Hancock, Mr. 
Leutaigne, Hon. Mr. Bourke, Captain Barlow, and Mr. 
P. J. Murray) are also creditable to their compilers and 
satisfactory to their readers, as also are the general 
Criminal Statistics of England, issued annually by Mr. F. 
S. Leslie, of the Home Office, under the title of Judicial 
Statistics.” Bnt the poor, bald reports of English gaols 
are a discredit to the Government. 

Through the courtesy of many of the governors and 
officials of English prisons, I have just been furnished 
with a number of returns relative to prison labour, a few 
selections from which may probably interest your readers, 
and afford indications of the encovraging progress which 
is being made in some of our prisons in the way of 
utilising their inmates, who would otherwise be wholly 
chargeable to the public whom they have already injured 
by their crimes. 

Owing to the mischievous prevalence of repeated 
short sentences on inveterate misdemeanants, more 
than half of the inmates of our county and borough 
gaols are confined for periods varying merely from three 
days to three or six months. Hence there is compara- 
tively little opportunity of teaching trades to these ; and 
the less so as the Prison Act of 1865 requires prisoners 
to be kept, for the first three months of their terms, at 
such penal occupations as the tread-wheel, shot-drill, 
crank, &c. Hence the governors are driven to a very 
undesirable resort to one special form of industry—mat- 
making (a trade of comparatively little use to the 
prisoner after leaving gaol, and the only craft seriously 
affected by prison competition), and it is the more 
creditable to so many of them that they manage to 
make the labour so productive as it is. Still more 
creditable are the public services of those governors who 
have elicited much profit from a variety of occupations 
preferable in their nature to mat-making. 

It is, perhaps, not invidious to mention Salford (Man- 
chester) Gaol first, with about 720 inmates, as occupying 
a leading position with regard to useful labour. Its 
present able governor, Captain Leggatt, is fully main- 
taining the reputation earned for this prison by his 
excellent predecessor, the late Captain Mitchell. He 
informs me that in the year ending May, 1873, the profit 
on the sale of goods (chiefly mats) made in the prison 
amounted to. 4, 645“. in actual cash receipts, and not 
merely reckoned, as in many other prisons, by valuations 
on paper. This is an average of 6/. 15s. per prisoner, 
which, with the additional estimated value of work done 
for the gaol, makes 8/. 5s. per head. The work is not 
exclusively mat-making, as linseys, tickings, shirts, 
calicoes, and slippers enter largely into the operations 
carried on. It is a noteworthy circumstance that 
recommittals are comparatively few here; less than 20 
per cent. At Kirkdale Gaol (Liverpool) the earnings 
are less than one-third in proportion to those at Salford, 
whilst the recommittals are more than double. At 
Liverpool Borough Gaoljthe latter are about treble 
those of Salford, and the earnings about one-half, 


governor, is notable for the variety as well as the value 
of its labour. A statement just forwarded from this 
gaol to the Howard Association shows that in the past 
year the prisoners (about 500) manufactured 7,450 yards 
of towelling, sheeting, canvas, and flannel, 4,300 coats, 
vests, drawers, skirts, &c., 72 tons of rope and oakum, 
762 cork ‘‘ fenders,” and a large number of shoes and 


stockings. The cash received for goods was about | board 


§,0002. 

Wakefield (West Riding) Prison, under Captain 
Armitage, is a huge mat factory, with steam power, It 
also contains a splendid smithy, with many forges ir 
full work. Here are nearly 1,200 prisoners. The mats 
are chiefly sold to foreign markets, and largely to the 
United States. The managers of this prison have the 
honour of having established, in immediate proximity 
to it, a tomporary industrial home for discharged 
prisoners. This is, I believe, the only one in Great 
Britain thus connected with a prison. There is alse a 
home for female discharged prisoners near by. 

Devonport Gaol, under Mr. J. Edwards, is a small but 
most exemplary prison. As compared with the County 
Gaol at Exeter, with 350 prisoners, it has about 80. But 
whereas small gaols generally cost more in proportion, 
at Devonport the prisoners cost less than half of those 
at Exeter, and earn double. Sir J. H. Kennaway's 
recent parliamentary return (1873) shows that recom- 
mittals at Devonport are only 6 per cent., as compared 
with 33 per cent. at Exeter. But of course the areas of 
recommittals are so different that the comparison is 
hardly a fair one. Still, the proportion at Devonport is 
very favourable under any circumstances. The prisoners 
have built a large part of the prison, doing also the 
glazing, slating, gasfitting, &c., and in a very strong 
and solid manner. The inmates, many of whom are 
sailors, also earn upwards of 400/.. a- year by washing 
(for ships of war). Lazy tramps in general give this 
prison a wide berth. 

Bedford Gaol, although in an agricultural district, 
has, during the twenty years of Mr. R. C. Roberts's 
governorship, shown a result of about 8,000/. cash profit 
for prison labour, paid to the county treasurer. The 
present recommittals are thirty per cent. less than 
twenty years ago. 

Coldbath Fields Prison, London, under Colonel Col- 
ville, furnishes a great variety of useful labour, about 
thirty-five different kinds of occupation being carried 
on in this large prison of 1,650 inmates. Tailoring, 
shoemaking, carpentering, baking, smithwork, brick- 
making, masonry, painting, &c., employ many hands 
here. The authorities have recently adopted the plan of 
giving the prisoners about five per cent. on the profits 
of their labour, and with decided advantage in several 
ways. The prisoners discharged from this gaol also re- 
ceive more care and aid than at many other prisons, 

Another metropolitan gaol, Holloway, under Mr. 
Weatherhead, is also a hive of industry. So is the 
large prison on Wandsworth Common, under Mr. R. 
Onslow. 

At Preston Gaol (Lancashire), under Mr. J. C. King, 
each prisoner ten years ago carried on an average only 
ll. 78. per annum. In 1872 the amount rose to 5. 14s, 
In that year the magistrates resolved to grant to the 
governor, in addition to his salary, 25 per cent. of the 
net profits of prison labour, above 1,500/. per annum. 
In the next year the profit of each prisoner's work rose 
to 71. 14s. 

If space permitted, I might give interesting parti- 
culars of the labour of many other gaols, as York 
Castle (Captain Lowrie), where , marble-working is a 
speciality ; Birmingham (Mr. Meaden), where from 500/. 
to 800“. is earned by stone-breaking; Lancaster (Mr. 
Parry), where 230/. is got by gum · breaking; Dorchester 
(Mr. J. V. Laurence), where 184“. cash is received for 
grinding corn; Chester (Mr. J. B. Manning), with 270/. 
cash for preparing firewood ; Gloucester (under Captain 
Wilson), where a small proportion of the prisoners. 
earnings is allotted for their own reward; Bristol (Cap- 
tain Gardner), where the prisoners have built a chapel ; 
and a number of other prisons possessing praiseworthy 
features, as those at Winchester, Taunton, Carlisle, 
Bodmin, Manchester City, Anglesea, Stafford, Hatford, 
Dover, Usk, Newcastle-on-Tyne, &c. 

Such useful labours as the above may be rendered (by 
means of piece-work, or in any ether way) as penal as 
the treadwheel, whilst more just to the taxpayer and 
more reformatory to the prisoner. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TALLACK. 

Howard Association, London, Sept. 27. 


In the Vienna Exhibition is a collection of the 
Periodical Literature of North America, sent by 
Mr. Ernst Steiger, of New York. It consists of 
6,000 specimen numbers which form 119 vols. Of 
these 24 vols. contain the periodicals of the State of 
New York, and 10 those of Pensylvania. Mr. 
Steiger is preparing a catalogue of American news- 
papers, of which there are about 8,000. 

„Woman in Sacred History,” by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, will shortly be issued. 

It is announced that a Yedo publisher has brought 
out a Life of Washington” in 44 volumes, printed 
in Japanese characters, and profusely illustrated. 
The Father of his Country is represented in the 
clothes of the present day, wears a moustache, 
carries a cane, and is accompanied by a Skye terrier. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, 

The London School Board held their first meet- 
ing after the holidays, on Wednesday, Lord Law- 
rence presiding. It was resolved that the Educa- 
tion Department should be requested to fix the 27th 
of November as the day for the election of the new 
. A report presented by the finance com- 
mittee stated that as it had been found impossible 
during the recess to obtain any further advances 
from the Public Works Loan Commissioners, the 
committee were compelled to borrow from the trea- 
surers the amount of 60,000/. in two separate sums 
of 40,000/. and 20,000/. The total amount which 
the board owed to the treasurers was 80,0001, but 
this sum would be refunded in a few days, as a 
mortgage had, with the authority of the board, 
been sealed within the last few days for an advance 
of 159,000%. The total liabilities of the board on 
account of sites and buildings were already, it was 
stated, between 700,000/. and 800,000/., and these 
liabilities would be still further increased. The 
school management committee reported that they 
had under consideration the 1 arrangements 
in connection with the evenin ools, and — 
sented a scheme for their 3 which they 
recommended for adoption. ith some modifica- 
tions this was done; and other business having 
been transacted, the board adjourned. 

The Rev. J. A. Picton, M.A., has consented to 
stand for re-election at Hackney, on the condition 
that he is returned free of all expense to himself, 
His programme is secular, compulsory, and free 
education. 

It is announced that Mr. Hugh Owen, one of the 
representatives for Finsbury, will not again offer 
himself, his time being much taken up with the 
affaira of the University ot Wales. 

A new school, which has been built the 
London School Board, was — yesterday in the 
Cottenham-road, Upper Holloway. The schools 
will accommodate children—namely, 360 boys, 
240 girls, and 320 infants. The site, w covers 
nate of an acre, was purchased by the 
board for 500/., and the total cost of the building, 


THE BrrMincHAM Scuoot Boarp. —The general 
committee of the 1 21 Liberal Association 
met on oar Mise completé arrangements for the 
coming school board contest, which will take place 
in November. . There are fifteen seats at the board, 
= it will be 8 that at the first election, 
three years ago, the Liberal or League party ran 
fifteen candidates, but only six were returned, in 
consequence of the operation of the cumulative vote. 
The Liberal committee at their last meeting resolved 
to run only eight candidates, one of whom should 
bealady. The Wesleyans have resolved to su 
a candidate of their own selection, who will give a 
general support to the Liberal candidate. The 
selection of those eight candidates occupied the 
whole of a long meeting. The platform adopted by 
the Liberal party at the last school board election 
was that of Bible reading without note or com- 
ment, but this year no platform has been laid 
down, candidates being chosen on the ground of 
their known opinions and capabilities. o voting 
resulted in the selection of the six Liberal members 
of the present school board, vis. Mr. Geo 
Dixon, M. P., Mr. George Dawson, Rev. R. . 


Mr. J. 8. Wright. Two new candidates were 
selected, Mr. Jesse Collings, the hon. secretary of 
the league, and Miss Elizabeth Sturge, daughter of 
Mr. Charles Sturge, J. P., and a niece of late 
Mr. Joseph Sturge. All the candidates selected are 
understood to be in favour of the separation of 
religious from secular teaching. 

THE BIRMINGHAM RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL So- 
CIETY propose to ask the school board to permit 
voluntary religious teaching to be given every 
Tuesday and Friday morning, from eleven to noon, 
the society paying a rent for the rooms so used. 

NationaL EpucatTion LAUER — At a posting 
of the executive committee, held at the offices, 17, 
Ann-street, Birmingham, September 25, 1873, Mr. 
Chamberlain presi The resolution passed at 
the last meeting of the committee, suspending the 
action of the 3 at elections, was considered, 
and it was resolved :—‘‘ That, in the absence of 
distinct information as to the intention of the 
Government, the next annual meeting be held on 
October 23, for the transaction of formal business 
only, and that the officers’ committee be autho- 
rised to call a general meeting of members at a 
later period, to decide upon the future policy of 
the League, if it is considered desirable. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL AT TAUNTON, 


Mr. Henry James addressed his constituents at 
Taunton on Friday night, and met with a very 
cordial reception. His address was mainly a 
defence of the conduct of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment. 
nothing about the Ashantee war, and made no 
4 7 as 4 the intentions of ministers with 
regard to a dissolution or next session’s programme. 
He insisted that the Tories, if they laid claim to 
office, were bound to ae a Tu; as Mr. 
Gladstone did in 1868. He ridicul 8882 
a Tory reaction. What was the use (he ) of 


a reaction which never reacted? None of the great 


Dale, Rev. C. Vince, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and 


The hon. and learned gentleman said 
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Liberal measures of the present Government would 
be repealed ‘by the Tories if they came into power. 
Even the ot had no more chance of being re- 
owe than — 1 Charta itself. Notwithstanding 
hat Mr. Disraeli had made a sort of recantation 
an admission that Toryism in its blind opposition 
to reform had unduly stayed the progress of the 
country—he believed that the errors of former 
days—errors of ignorance now admitted—formed 
the whole faith and creed of Toryism, and would 
do so in the future. From one measure let them 
learn all, and see how the admission of error was 
likely to bear fruit in the future. 
During the last session of Parliament, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan bed introduced, not for the first timo, a bill 
called the Burials Bill. It was simply to allow Noncon- 
+ gee be hod gaa y hem churchyards of the — 
they in . e then proposed many safeguar 
which one would have thourht would — secured it 
the support of all reasonable Churchmen, as well as of 
Dissenters. Its general justice he thought he could 
best explain to them by an anecdote told him by an 
eminent Conservative politician, A gentleman fom 
London in pursuit of property not his own had made a 
raid into a rural parish of Kent. He was a burglar, 
and while following his profession fell off a roof and was 
killed. His body was received at the churchyard porch, 
the beautiful service of our Church was read over him, 
and such blessing as priest could give was accorded him. 
The next day one who had lived in that vill for 
fourscore years, Who his duty had in all things done,” 
who was respected for his goodness and for his charity, 
was brought to the same churchyard, but he was re- 
fused the right to lie by the side of that burglar. He 
was ret a Nonconformist ; and yet the opposition to 
this bill was treated as a great opportunity to display 
Tory principles, Mr. Disraeli himself moving its re- 
ones. He wondered whether that opposition would 
regarded as au “‘excrescence springing from igno- 
rance. 


The truth was that the Tory party was like the 
Bourbon Princes“ they learnt nothing and they 
forgot nothing. Give it the prosperity, the lon 
2 of which Mr. Disraeli had spoken, an 

hey would have as peer perhaps more, ex- 
crescences sapping the vitality of the State. He 
would admit that there had been some slight break 
in the Liberal ranks 


But the fact was that the Liberal party had had a 
time of great prosperity ; they had had five years of 
office and power, and, beyond that, five years of ener- 
getic action, and it would have been strange indeed if 
every man had walked with equal pace beside his leader. 
The truth was that the country was becoming difficult 
to govern. As the democratical principle was ackuow- 
ledged, there was an increasing sensitiveness to legis- 
late, which day by day was creati ter trouble in 
the government of the country. If that were so, any 
Tory Government who obtained office would find how 
dificult a task they had undertaken. There were a 

t many persons who, if provisions rose in price, 
amed the Government. He had heard of an old lady 
of that borough who, when asked whether she was 
coming to that meeting, said, ‘‘ No, her colour now was 
blue, instead of yellow, for ever since the last election 
when Barclay and James had been returned, coal had 
been going up—(laughter) ;—and as to butchers’ meat, 
it was almost impossible to get it.“ (Roars of laughter. 
There were peculiar reasons why differences shoul 
exist in the Liberal party. They claimed to be not 
only a party of action, but of thought. They differed 
because they would think and act for themselves, and 
would not accept the dictations of any party leadership. 
Referring to the Education Act, the hon. and 
learned gentleman said he asked for common for- 
bearance on the question which could affect 
this country. He had voted against the 25th 
Clause because a vast number of his constituents 
wished that clause to be repealed. He did not 
know what might be the views of the Ministry, 
but, ing for himself, he contended that this 
should be a question of mutual forbearance, with 
one object—namely, education in some form or 
other. Perhaps it might be well to remember 
Lord Bacon’s apophthegm—‘‘ Men of the platform 
should think more of the men in the crowd.” 
(Cheers.) He could understand the wisdom of 
compulsory education and of educating every child 
in some shape or form, but the time had not come 
when we could say that there should be no voluntary 
education, when all means of teaching should be 
closed 2 by the State and by secular means. 
We must take into consideration localities, time, and 
reasons, and the time had not yet come when we 
could take from men the — of doing good by 
the ties agg system. he hon. and learned 
1 who was frequently cheered throughout 
is speech, resumed his seat amid loud applause. 

Mr. H. C. Cornish then moved, and the Rev. J. 
Marsden, Independent minister, seconded, the fol- 
lowing resolution :— | 

That the acceptance of the office of Solicitor-General under 

administration . Henry James, Q.C., 


Mr. Gladstone’s by Mr 
M.P., meets with the cordial 8. of the electors of the 
borough of Taunton. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. The next 
resolution was r by Mr. Myers Jacobs, and 
seconded by Mr. T. Hawkins: — 

That , err Mr. Henry James 
on his appointment, and pledges itself to use every legitimate 
effort to secure his . * 

A vote of thanks was then proposed by Mr. 
Henry James, and, being duly seconded, was 
carried by acclamation. In the course of his re- 
marks the hon. and learned gentleman expressed 
the opinion that the election would be over in a 
— ga and that he was sanguine as to the 


Sir Alfred Slade has consented to be the Con- 
servative opponent of the Solicitor-General. In 
2 a meeting of his supporters on Monday, 
Sir ly criticised the military policy of 
the Gov „and complained of the on- 


ment of the local taxation measures, local ratin 
having increased five millions a year under Li 
rule, and counterbalanced the diminished general 
taxation. Mr. Gladstone was a fool to execute the 
Gold Coast Treaty, and committed a blunder and 
crime in drifting into the war. The hon. baronet 
3 that Mr. James had never been returned 

y the electors, and justified his contesting the 
seat on that nd. e condemned the hon. aud 
learned gentleman’s conduct in canvassing after 
supporting Mr. Leatham’s clause of the Ballot Bill, 
and claimed that the successes under the ballot 
were rewards to the Conservatives for opposing the 
bill. Mr. James, as the slave of Gladstone, would 
be dangerous, and the tendency of Liberal legisla- 
tion was to raise a race of atheists and devi s by 
secular education, so as to rule them by the police. 
Though sobriety was a great virtue, yet the 
freedom of the people was more important for the 
eee di He P ove oe the Ministry with havin 
abused expenditure on the army and navy, whic 
would be better abolished if not kept to maintain 
the honour of the nation. The income-tax should 
not be raised at all during peace, and the Conser- 
vative Government would alter Schedule D, of 
which he was a deadly opponent. In the course of 
his published address the Conservative candidate 
says :—‘‘ If you return me to Parliament, I will up- 
hold the absolute necessity of a religious education, 
I will maintain the principles of an Established 
Church and a national religion, I will stand by all 
vested interests, and will oppose the spoliation of 
any corporate body, class, or society.“ 

The Western Morning News of Monday says 
the contest will undoubtedly be a close one. But 
Mr. James has two influences in his favour which 
have told against Liberals in other constituencies. 
The Solicitor-General has not apparently to fear the 
defection either of the Nonconformists or of Liberal 
Churchmen. A Dissenting minister seconded his 
nomination on Friday night, and ‘‘ religious educa- 
tion has not been raised in the borough. More- 
over, Mr. James counts on the support of both the 
temperance party and the publicans. The former 
are pacified by his personal declaration, and the 
latter are kept in order by allegiance to his col- 
league, Mr. Barclay, who is using all his great in- 
yo with the liquor interest in Mr. James's 
avour. 


Barn. —The election campaign is being quietly 
but energetically carried on by all parties. Mr. 
Forsyth and Mr. Hayter spend several hours dail 
in canvassing. The Conservatives are very confi- 
dent, and the Liberals hopeful. Mr. Thompson 
does not receive the countenance of the whole 
temperance body, and many Permissivites, who 
do not think the time has yet come for such decided 
action, have threatened to withdraw from the move- 
ment if his candidature is pressed. It is stated on 
authority that a lady of Bath, who takes an active 
interest in the principles advocated by Mr. Thomp- 
son’s supporters, will pay a large part of the 
expenses, while it has been also stated that a gentle- 
man has offered to expend 1,000/. tow the 
expenses of sending Mr. Thompson to the poll. 
These circumstances, it is — — will prevent 
the temperance party from withdrawing from the 
position they have taken up. They have announced 
that they will not do so unless Mr. Hayter pro- 
mises to vote for the second ing of the Permis- 
sive Bill. Their action causes the Liberals great 
embarrassment, as parties are evenly balanced. 

Hur. —Mr. J. W. Pease, of the banking firm of 
Pease, Hoare, and Pease, has consented to become 
a candidate in the Conservative interest, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. J. Clay. A 
private meeting of about 200 leading Liberals of the 
town was held on Monday. The gentlemen named 
as most likely candidates were Mr. Charles Henry 
Wilson, Mr. E. J. Reed, C. B. (chairman of Earle’s 
Shipbuilding Company at Hull), and Mr. Clay 
Seymer, son of the deceased member. Mr. Angus 
Holden was also casually mentioned. A committee 
of sixteen was appointed to confer with the gentle- 
men named, ard endeavour to fix upon a candidate. 
Mr. Clay Seymer’s name was best received. It is 
understood that Mr. Reed is pled to a Welsh 
constituency, and Mr. Wilson absolutely refuses to 
oppose Colonel Pease. 


MR. LEATHAM AT HUDDERSFIELD. 


The inaugural meeting of the Marsh Ward 
Liberal Working Men’s Club of the borough of 
Huddersfield was held on Saturday night, and was 
very largely attended. Alderman David Dykes, 
J.P., presided, and amongst the gentlemen on the 
platform were E. A. Leatham, Esq., M.P. for 
Huddersfield ; C. H. Jones, Esq., J. P., ex-Mayor ; 
Edward Huth, Esq., J. P., &c. 

Mr. LeatHam proposed the first resolution, wish- 
ing success to the newly-formed club. In so doing, 
he said they had had (in the remarks of the chair- 
man) one or two allusions already to the Conserva- 
tive reaction, and they had been so frequently told 
of late that a Conservative reaction was upon them 
that possibly even some of those who were not Con- 
servatives—and who were, therefore not bound to 
believe it—might begin to wonder whether there 
might not be some truth in the statement after 
all. (Hear, hear.) Now, with every desire to 


mistake than to shut their eyes to facts he must 
say that he was unable to see any symptoms of 2 
Conservative reaction whatever. (Hear.) What 
he did see was something which, although he was 
by no means an aged politician, he had seen on 
more than one occasion before—something which 
occurred periodically in the history of their party, 
and, when it did occur, immediately precededagreat 
march forward in the policy, and a great triumph 
for the I which they professed. (Hear, 
hear.) The hope of the Conservative was the break - 
ing up of the Liberal party. They said, ‘‘The 
Li party is going to pieces, and when it is gone 
Mr. Disraeli will come to restore all things.“ 
(Laughter.) Whenever the Liberal party was going 
to achieve something great, it always first 
went to pieces. It did before it achieved 
household suffrage, before it repealed the 
corn laws, and the party was nearly as well used 
to going to pieces asa Dutch clock—(laughter)— 
and, like a Dutch clock, it kept bad time unless it 
was unfastened pretty frequently. (Renewed 
laughter.) It was being taken to pieces at this 
moment, and that is why it does not go. (Laughier. ) 
It was a curious thing that the Tories, who had 
watched that operation over and over again until 
every phase of it was perfectly familiar to them, 
should, at the moment it began to occur again, 
have all that feasting and ooing, and throwing 
up of hats, just as if they didn’t know the thing 
from the beginning. (Laughter.) The party was 
now being taken to pieces—not in order that it 
might be put by upon the shelf, but that it might 
become more effective, or, as the Tories would say, 
more destructive—(laughter)—in order that it — 4 
record upon a dial which never looked backwards, 
hour after hour of defeat and disorder and dismay 
for the times. He didn’t, as some croakers might, 
think that involved a change of leaders; bat if it 
should, what then? There never was a political 
party since the world began less dependent upon 
its leaders than the Liberal party. in England. 
(Hear, hear.) Its greatest victories had been when 
its reputed leaders were nowhere to be found. In 
roof of this he instanced the repeal of the corn 
aws, and the passing of household suffrage. It 
was the followers who led in England, and the 
leaders who followed ; and the moment the followers 
began to push to the front, there was a startling 
activity among the leaders in the rear. (Laughter.) 
After paying a high tribute to Mr. Gladstone— 
saying he very much doubted whether, since the 
British Parliament was established, it had contained 
his equal in debate, and that he believed Pitt, Fox, 
Chatham, Sheridan, Burke, and W were all 
his inferior—thée hon. gentleman said he should not 
be surprised if some future generations look back 
to his era and that of n the 
golden age of the oratory of d. The 
warmest admirers of the Premier of late, 
however, been reminded that in all which re- 
lated to ecclesiastical questions they -ap 
to be going one way and he another. It was 
the visible commotion caused thereby in the Liberal 
ranks that gave the Tories hope, for they saw in it 
nothing but confusion, — — and defeat. No 
hope was ever more fallacious. All experience 
proved that if the Liberal party remained firm, 
after the usual period of repugnance and resistance, 
followed by the usual period of vacillation and de- 
precation, that section of the party which had 
always prevailed would prevail once more, and, the 
common aim being determined, all would march 
forward at the old pace with the old results, and it 
would be precisely those who would be most 
actively engaged in waving the new banners who 
were the most indignant that there should be any 
new banners to wave—(loud applause)—nor did he 
pow gr vd of seeing Mr. Gladstone in his right place, 
and devoting his energies, which time only seemed 
to augment and rekindle, to the work of abolishing 
a monopoly which he (Mr. Leatham) was of opinion 
was more revolting, more full of injustice, and 
more pernicious to our social life than any of those 
he had hitherto removed. (Applause.) It was 
quite true that for the moment he appeared to cling 
to the last of a system of which he was the 
champion in his youth—he meant the supremacy 
of one creed at the expense and to the disparage- 
ment of the other. He had heard that when a man 
had outlived most of his opinions and preposses- 
sions he sometimes selected one, perhaps the least 
defensible, as that to which to cling with the 
greatest tenacity, investing it with an almost sacred 
ahd inviolable character, shielding it from the 
assaults of his reason, and even from the incursions 
of his common sense, so long as he could. He 
hugged this to his bosom, and felt that there was 
something at least which was fixed, stable, and in- 
flexible within—something around which he might 
rally, and for which he might fight amid the uni- 
versal flight and rout of his opinions. It might be 
that this was Mr. Gladstone’s case, and that his 
t career would close without his having 
abandoned his position, commanded on every side 
by artillery planted by his own hands; but he 
(Mr. Leatham) rather leaned to the belief that a 
man of his gigantic power and fearless honesty, a 
man who emancipated himself from so many 
iunpressions, would live to emancipate himself from 
the last, that his name would be written in the 
chapter and would adorn the era of which his son 
had spoken. (Applause.) He thought that in 
Mr. e recent utterances, in the midst of 
an apparently do resistance, no one oould hel 


look the truth in the faoe for there was no greater 


observing that he taken care to leave himse 
| a way open for retreat; but whether that be so or 


at th 
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not, the course of the Liberal at least was | 
clear—with their leaders or without them they 
must advance, This had always formed the policy 
of that section of the 2 with which he had the 
honour and the privilege of acting; and it was a 
policy which had been crowned with vast results. 
en he first entered Parliament the opinions 
which he then held and those he now held were 
far more in advance of those held by their then 
leaders than even the —— of their present 
leader. He advocated the five-pound franchise, 
and was denounced as a revolutionist ; he spoke in 
favour of the ballot, and was pointed at as a hair- 
brained visionary ; and, with reference to the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, he was roundly 
told that he was laying his hand upon the sanctuary. 
(Laughter and applause.) 1t was laughable to go 
even ten years, and to see what had become 
of their bugbears. Depend upon it in ten years 
more the “Whig bugbears of 1873 would take 
their place among the respectable monuments of 
a Whig 1 and there would be as much 
clatter ing amongst the igs to dis- 
establish and disendow the Church of d as 
though this had been the pet topic ever since the 
glorious Revolution, Having reviewed the Whig 
policy generally, Mr. Leatham said he had no 
oubt that Whig historians would, with all the 
1 of glowi iods and pointed antitheses, 
record. the dis establishment of the Church of Eng- 


tal ranks, and the uent victories for 
Toryism, that they ised in such a fact that 
ee of progress which Toryism hated, and at 
w 


jumped, was once more coming 
to the front, demanding new campaigas, new watch- 
words, new leaders, new victories, and that the 
working men meant to have their part in them. 
They were getting among real questions now—a 
land. (Applause) Tiers questions fete greatly 
" ese questions diffe 
from 1 of those which: of late they wend 
Almost all they had accomplished of 
late years was more or less of a preliminary 
character. They had been establishing their pre- 
cedents and % ge machinery. Did they 
think that househo or rotected by the 
ballot, meant and portended nothing? Did the 
think that this t democratic wave could 
from one end of England to the other and leave no 
marks upon the institutions which had come downto 
us from the time of the Stuarts. es upon it, 
everything that was obsolete antiquated, 
which smacked of exclusiveness and monopoly, 
which ee the ri poh one man to domineer 
over another man, whether spiritually or tempo- 
rally, never stood in such peril as it now did— 
Soe i this was the time at which the rival 
eaders of the party were scrambling who should 
have the credit to give household suffrage to the 
remaining householders of England. This was the 
time, forsooth, which was selected to prate about 
Conservative reaction! Some one would say that 
the Liberal Administration was going down ; if it 
were so it was because it had not been true to the 
principles with which it started, because it had 
— to parley and compromise with the enemy; 


rinciples the Liberal party professed were 
— — ent of Ithe fall of administrations. They 
ö strength in opposition; it was in 
ion that the seed was sown which N er 
splendid fruit when the party came back to reap it. 
Whig administrators never initiated reforms ; 
they 1 been initiated below the gangway. 
It was there the seed had been sown broadcast, on 
the increase of which in due time the Whigs 
gathered and flourished. Sey Wi He was not 
82 of what he called these divisions of 
labour. They sowed and the others reaped. It all 
happened in the wise order of Providence. They 


‘were not heaven-born statesmen, like Mr. Lowe 


and the Marquis of Hartington ; they were sim 
tillers of the : 2 


litical soil. It was a gran " 
no doubt, to d before the world with a sheaf 


upon their shoulders, and with a sickle in their 


hands ; but he thought it was grander to feel that 
eir bidding the earth grew fruitful and the 


The . was carried, also a vote of 
to and confidence in the hon. member, diele 
ne 


the meeting to support him at the next ge 


election. 


— HoppER AND we yt gp ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS.—In connection wi e coming literary 
season, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have, 


among other works in 1 „Aspects 
of Christian Evidence,” by the Lord Bishop of 


Gloucester and Bristol; Rev. Charles New's Life, | 


Wanderi and Labours in Eastern Africa” ; a 
new work by Thomas Cooper, entitled, God, the 

>; a new translation of 
the Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. John. H. 


Godwin ; a further vol by M. Francis J 

„At Nightfall and Midnight; Musings Cats 

Dark ”; and anew volume of the Christian Evi- 

dence Society’s Lectures. Also, the fifth volume of 

Dr. Stoughton’s Ecclesiastical History, a new work 

by the Rev. E. Paxton Hood, entitled, ‘‘The 
illages 


Foreign and Colonial, 


FRANCE. 


On Wednesday, after the breaking up of the 
Permanent Committee at Versailles, there was a 
meeting of some forty members of the Right and 
and Right Centre deputies. Amongst the latter 
were M. Merveilleux Duvignaux and M. de Sugney, 
who came to report on their interview with the 
Comte de Chambord. The meeting lasted over two 
hours. The above-named deputies, together with 
the Duc de Larochefoucauld Bisaccia, M. de Ker- 
golay, and Baron Jouvencel, were the hang on 

ers. There was an animated discussion be- 
tween the last named and the Light Horsemen 
on the flag question. Baron Jouvencel insisted on 
the maintenance of the tricolor as an emblem of the 
State. It appears that M. Merveilleux Duvignaux 
and M. de Sugney, whilst: holding out prospects of 
possible compromise on constitutional questions, did 
not hide from their colleagues the impossibility of 
obtaining any sort of concession about the 
They were, moreover, driven into admitting that 
the Comte de Chambord’s political concessions 
4 be limited to recognising the right of France 
in times of public emergency to be represented by 
the Tiers Etat. M. d’Audiffret-Pasquier sustained 
the necessity of the monarchical restoration as the 
only means of rescuing France from demagogues. 
At the same time, he said, for the cure to operate, 


dition in his opinion on which the Comte de Cham- 
bord could be recalled was his acceptance of those 
liberal institutions which are alone compatible with 
the necessities of modern society. 

Notwithstanding this, the Right consider the 
news from Frohsdorff of a nature to cement a defi- 
nite alliance between all fractions of the monarchical 
party, and it is said that they will call upon the 
Assembly in November to proclaim the Monarchy 
pure and simple,” in the person of the Comte de 
Chambord ! 


The Bien Public says that Marshal MacMahon, 
on being sounded with regard to a prolongation of 
his = declined to entertain any in of 
the kind. He considers it would be undignified 
his * to lend himself to any combination for ex- 
tending the present provisional state of things, of 
which the country is tired. 

All the princes of the House of Orleans intend to 
visit in succession the Comte de Chambord, with the 
exception of the Duc d’Aumale, who is very busy 
at present studying from a legal point of view the 
presidential functions he will have to discharge in 
the Bazaine trial. It is asserted that the Comte 
de Chambord will shortly visit Brussels, where he 
will receive his friends and partisans. 
pabllah’s joint Meclaration stating that Shey will 

a join ion t they wi 
advocate 98 to the traditional —— and 
to the reform movement, at the head of which 
royalty placed itself at the end of the last century, 
and which the Comte de Chambord has declared 
himself ready to resume. It is stated that the 

Monarchical party are much irritated at this ad- 
dress as likely to provoke a counter demonstration, 
which may show that the Monarchical _y are in 
a decided minority in the country. The inoppor- 
tuneness of the ae Hae is strongly condemned. 

Prince Napoleon, challenged by the Radical 
journal, L’ Avenir National, to combine with the 

ublicans in resisting the ay mage has replied 
that such an alliance will give him pleasure, and 
that it has been his life-long ambition to bring 
about the union of the Bonapartes and the popular 
democracy. The Pays and the République Fran- 
gaise repudiate the new alliance. The former will 
not have the Republicans, and the latter wants 
neither Bourbons nor Bona ; . 

M. Louis Blanc, in reply to an address presented 
to M. Thiers, Gambetta, and himself, by some Re- 
publicans, has written a letter in which he insists 
at great length that the restoration of the Comte 
de Chambord must mean the re-establishment of 
the ancien régime, and would only prepare the way 
for a new revolution. 

The early return of M. Thiers to Paris is an- 
nounced, and it is added that shortly after his ar- 
rival there will appear a manifesto from all sections 
of the Left, which thenceforth will act under the 
sole direction of the former President of the Re- 

ublio. M. Thiers will not again leave Paris until 

he reassembling of the Chamber, as he desires not 
to be absent at the time of any anticipatory attempt 
on the part of the majority. 

M. Pierre Lefranc, Radical deputy for the depart- 
ment of the Pyrénées-Orientales, contributes to the 
papers a conversation which he had with M. Thiers 
on the 16th of September. M. Lefranc relates how 
the ex-President gave a great sigh of relief when 
the evacuation of the territory was telegraphed to 
him. Thanks to you,” said the 3 In the 
| course of the interview M. Thiers said: — 
Nen t * es bly has a — Bag AP dh 

zonstituent an e Legislative. At the begin t 
was honest as the former, but afterwards it imitated the 
second. Parties counted their num organised 
themselves, and coalesced against the Republic and me, 
who had taken so much trouble to acclimatise in France 
that noble form of government, since the impotency of 
the Monarchy had shown itself by the experience of 
facts. I saw the storm coming well enough. But how 
have I escaped it? The Chamber was divided into two 
almost even factions—on one side the Republic, and on 
the other a troubled and confused current of and 
interests logically termi in the Comte de Cham- 


of the Bible,” and several important 
American and Continental theological works, | 


bord, it was to that side that they wished to drag 
me; me, son of the Revolution, who during my long 


the monarch must be constitutional. The sole con- 


on 


— 


career have aoere supported and defended its prin- 
ciples! I resis To possess a majority always pre- 
carious, always doubtful, I had 2 my standard 
that of the Conservative Republio—close to the Right 
—— where 1 — men $ order who — 11 

o passions of another age, 0 or 
offered them a second Chamber, ih amen would 

rhaps have gone well had not the -Radi flung 

. Barodet between my legs. What happened? The 
Right Centre took fright, and fear does not reason. 
They thought that I had been swamped by the Extreme 
Left, which was false ; that I was acting in concert with 
it, which was still more false. And they only felt re- 
assured under the protection of a big swo o result 
is—I practised a policy of conciliation which would have 
finished by rallying to the Republic all the men of merit 
and good faith who have no engagements with different 
dynasties ; you have now a Government de combat that 
is to say, a party Government, 


This Government, M. Thiers thinks, will present 
to the Chamber the pure and simple restoration of 
the hereditary monarchy of Divine right, which he 
does not think will obtain more than 200 votes 
unless the Comte de Chambord makes great con- 
cessions to the spirit of the age and the Revolu- 
tion :— 

This he does not appear inclined to do (added 
M. Thiers); you may have a new Declaration of St. 
Quen very ambiguous, in which the principles of autho- 
rity and of constituent right will be veiled in words 
aud sounding phrases, which will deceive nono but the 
simple-minded. As for the ase, if Paris was worth a 
mass is it not worth a rag! M. Thiers thinks that in 
2 of all the solemn protestations of Henri V. on 
the tomb of his ancestors,” &c., he will be able to slip 
out of the difficulty, ‘“‘ our political language allowing 
of different —, being attached to similar ideas. 
However (continued he) there is nothing so well-defined 


Jas the colour of a flag, and this symbol speaks more 


clearly to the mind of the people than the Declarations 
of St, Ouen and all the charters acoorded or im 
which the people neither read nor believe. But if we 
are 500 to vote against the white flag, how many shall 
we be to oppose a constitutional Monarchy like that of 
1830, and with a prince of the same family? .. . 
M. le Comte de Paris has less chance since his 
visit to Frohsdorff; he reminded us too strongly that 
be is a Bourbon, and not sufficiently that he is the 
dson of Louis Philippe, constitutional King of the 

rench, who died attached heart and soul to the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. His loyal and honest father 
would never have taken such a step, never would his 
noble mother have counselled it. It may happen that 
we shall be asked to re-establish the Monarchy of 1830. 
M. Thiers then declared himself opposed to she 
prolongation of the powers of Marshal MacMahon, 
unless at the last extremity, but he did not like to 
expose his reasons except that he would not like to 
see the Constitutional laws proposed by him passed 
by such Republicans as the members of the present 

overnment. a 

The town councillors of Perigueux will give a 
banquet to M. Gambetta on Sunday. The prefect 
of the de ent will also be present. Represen- 
tatives of the Paris and the me resa are 
invited. At the Castle of Septfonds M. Gambetta 
made a speech, in which he said :— 

The Royalty by Divine right, which would infallibly 


bring about the domination of the priests and the 
nobility, is detested by the population. France rejects, 
above all, the idea of a revolution which would result in 
the restoration of a Monarchy, whatever that Monarchy 
might be, and which, as M. Thiers said, would be the 
most formidable of all. The country is tired of the 

rovisional state of things, and wishes the Republic de- 

nitely and soundly established; but such Republic 
could only be constituted by a specially-eleoted 
Assembly. 

Cardinal Bonnechose has been received by the 
Pope to-day. According to the Nuova Roma, the 
cardinal has a mission from the French Legitimist 
Deputies to persuade the Pope to intervene person- 
ally, in order to induce the te de Chambord to 
accept the compromise indispensable to a Monar- 
chical restoration in France. 

It isa curious fact that whilethe Fusionist organs 
dance over the grave of the Republic, not one of 
their party dares to solicit the suffrages of any oon - 
stituency on a Royalist platform. 

A state of siege exists in thirty-nine depart- 
ments. 

On Monday, the 29th of September, was the 
Comte de Chambord’s birthday. The Comte de 
Paris telegraphed to his relative a message of con- 
gratulation on the occasion. 


SPAIN, 


The commercial port of Alicante has after all 
been bombarded. The English and French admirals 
insisted on a delay of four more days, but this was 
opposed by General Martinez Campos, who arrived 
on Thursday with a few hundred troops. The 
Ayuntamiento resisted him, and there was at one 


time a risk of grave and violent collision between 
the civil and mili authorities, Each te hed 
to Madrid threa to if their v 

not Martinez Campos’ 


was 
acce the Government approving Ayunta- 
— pacific policy. In the end only two more 
days’ delay was granted. Three-fourths of the 
population, it is calculated, departed, including 
nearly all the women and children. On Saturday 
night the commander of the German squadron 
wished to prevent the bombardment, while the 
French commander remained neutral and the 
British admiral insisted upon non-intervention. In 
this view the French admiral eventually concurred. 
The bombardment of Alicante commenced at six cn 


Sunday morning by theinsurgent fri Numancia, 
Mendez etl ooking on eo 1 — the 


foreign vessels + — to a telegram 
from the Minister of the Interior, who was present, 
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more than 500 projectiles were thrown into the 
town, and among them shells filled with petroleum. 
The town had suffered much, several buildings being 
reduced to ruins. The Minister further states that 
the town made an heroic defence for seven hours, 
during which the bombardment lasted. Many 
people hastened from the outset to the most exposed 
positions. The troops of all arms vied with each 


other in discipline and heroism, and the artillery, 


Which was directed by old officers, showed itself at 
the height of its reputation. Two shells struck the 
railway-station, so the trains ceased torun. The 
firing of the ships was extremely bad, especially 
that of the Mendez Nunez, which was often so wide 
that it was impossible to say what she was aiming at. 
At 11.30 a.m. the fire of the Mendez Nunez had 
completely destroyed the bridge of the Numancia, 
which was covered with projectiles. Both vessels 
then withdrew, the Numancia being ~~ and 
the Mendez Nunez seriously damaged. Upon the 
receipt of this news the Cabinet met and telegraphed 
its congratulations to General Ceballos, the Minister 
of the Interior, the artillery, the army, the volun- 
teers, and the people of Alicante. The telegram 
concludes thus :— 

This fresh crime of the Separatists against so Repub- 
lican a town as Alicante will now deserve a reprobation 
of the whole of Spain, and afterwards that of all civilised 
peoples. The victory of the army and the people of 
Alicante is a proof of the universal confidence inspired 
by the Republic and its Government. The frigates 
recently restored by England will procoed to Cartagena 
without delay ; they will be commanded by intelligent 
officers and armed by disciplined marines. e criminal 
Separatist rebellion will soon perish in its last retreat, 
and public opinion will foresee from the present that 
better days are in store for liberty and the 

— persons were killed by the bombardment. 
Further details state that the insurgents directed 
their chief efforts against the castle, which, if it 
fell, would destroy a portion of the town. The fire 
of the Mendez Nunez was aimed in that direction. 
The artillery officers in the town pointed their guns 
with great success, one shot destroying the funnel 
of the insurgent — 2 Mendez Nunez. Some of 
the insurgents’ missiles fell inside the town, one 
striking the building occupied by the Civil Govern- 
ment. At one period the frigates neared the land, 
but the fire from the batteries on the jetty com- 

ed them to fall back. Adespatch from Madrid, 
ted Sunday night, says: — All is over. The 
Numancia and the Mendez Nunez are now steaming 
back to Cartagena. The Intransigente commander 
sent on board the French flagship at one o’clock to 
say he could no longer continue the fight. He ac- 
knowledged that the Numancia had been twice 
struck, and was somewhat damaged. Here, it is 
believed, that his loss was serious. The Alicantinos 
are in a great state of 4 They thoroughly 
deserve their success, as they have shown t 
spirit. It is hoped here that this crushing defeat 
will finish the Cartagena insurrection.” | 

Another Madrid telegram, of Monday, says :— 
4% The failure of the bombardment of Alicante has 
caused much rejoicing here. It is expected it will 
be quickly followed by the termination of the Car- 
tagena rebellion. The conduct of England and her 

uadron is much censured here by the newspapers, 
which cannot understand the niceties of interna- 
tional law.“ | 

The Vittoria and Almansa have been surrendered 
to the Spanish Government, and were expected at 


Cartagena oe, equip 

The Carlists have — serious reverses. With 
10,000 men they besieged Tolosa, but took to flight 
upon the approach of General Moriones, who had 
entered the city. On ne 4 same general 

ined a victory over the main body of the Gar li 
in Navarre. e dislodged them from a village 
— they occupied, and inflicted upon them heavy 

osses. 

The convoy of supplies for Berga, which was 
escorted by 6, 000 men under Brigadier Cagnas, has 
arrived at that town. The escort was twice 
attacked by the Carlists, once at Gironella and a 
second time at Ceras, but in both affairs the enemy 
was beaten off. The state of affairs in Bilbao has 
greatly improved. It is said that Savalls has been 

eprived jof his command by Don Carlos, and that 
Tristany and Miret have left the Carlist army. A 
Madrid despatch, dated Sunday, says :— 

The Carlists have been guilty of great excesses in the 
province of Valencia, burning railway stations and car- 
riages, and destroying roads, without there being any 
strategical necessity for such acts, The principal insti- 
gators of these deeds are said to be fanatic priests, and 
duch indignation them is felt in Valencia, where 
troops, that an armed body of 
citizens demanded to be furnished with special trains to 
goand assist Alcira, This request being conceded by 
the authorities, the citizens arrived at Alcira in time 
to prevent excesses being committed by the Carlists, 
who were completely beaten, and lost 114 prisoners. 
On their retreat they were hotly ursued — 45 
open country, but succeeded in gai the mountains. 

The whole country begins to — 1 Mr enthusiasm 
against the Carlists. In the Nort eral Moriones is 
vigorously taking the offensive, and is actively operating 
in the interior of Navarre, in conjunction with the 
forces of General Primo Rivera. 


A manifesto of the Left, signed by sixty-nine 
deputies of that party, has been published. The 
members of the Centre declined to sign it. It is a 
document of small importance, and alleges that a 


-schism exists in the Republican ranks, but its 


statements have produced no effect whatever. It 


rganising the Re- 
publican by means 47 and committees, 
and of establishing a Federal Assembly by the side 
of the Constituent Cortes, : 


public. - 


The Gazette states that 32,000 men of the reserve 
have already been incorporated with the army, and 
are being drilled as quickly as possible. 

The Government has ordered the penalty of death 
to be carried out in the case of two deserters in the 
provinces of T na and Vitoria. 

The new Governor of Madrid, Senor Prefume, 
* 1 all the gambling - houses in that city to 

osed. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Mulez Abbas, brother of the late Emperor of 
Morocco, was proclaimed the successor to that 
monarch, on Friday last, at Tangiers. 

An ancient Christian church has been recently 
discovered in the interior of Japan. It is in perfect 
preservation, though not now used for worship. 

Sir Richard Wallace has made another gift of 
25,000 francs to the Public Assistance of Paris, for 
the purchase of winter clothing for the poor. 

It is announced that the Jesuits have left their 
chief establishment in Rome, and only four or five 
priests now remain. 

Madame Loyson has just presented her husband 
ecu Hyacinthe) with a son. The ladies of 

eneva are making up a purse to be presented to 
the happy parents. | 

At the Hague, Mr. Richard, M.P., has discoursed 
to a crowded and interested meeting on interna- 
tional arbitration, He produced a highly favourable 
W 8 

he Anglo-American Commission has allowed 
the claims of British subjects for damage sustained 
during the civil war to the extent of $2,300,000. 
All American claims were disallowed. 

The King of Sweden has conferred on Sir Charles 
Lyell, Bart., the Grand Cross of a commander of 
the Order of the North Star. Professors Huxley 
and Tyndall and Dr. Hooker have also been made 
Knight Companions of the same order. 


PIRATES IN THE EASTERN Seas.—Her Majesty's 
corvette Thalia has captured a stockade at Laroot, 
the stockade of the pirates who recently attacked 
the boats of Her Majesty's ship Midge. The place 
surrendered with 3,000 men, and the stockade and 
junks were destroyed. According to the despatch 
the pirates fought well. 


Tue First Rattway 1n Persia.—A telegram 
from Teheran announces that the ceremony of 
turning the first sod for the construction of the 
first railway in Persia has just taken place at Resht, 
on the Hurst, in presence of the foreign consuls 
and residents. Upwards of a mile of earthwork is 
already completed. 

BoMBARDMENT OF A TOWN IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
BY A BritisH Fricate.—The British frigate Niobe 
has bombarded Omoa, Honduras, because British 
subjects had been on gp ag the flag insulted, 
the consulate gutted, and British warehouses 
sacked. The authorities were obstinate. The 
7 were delivered, and compensation has 

n guaranteed. 

THE SHAH AND HIS VizIER.—It is understood 
that the release of the late Persian Grand Vizier 
from — and his appointment as Governor of 
Resht have been due to strong representations made 
to the Shah through the Persian envoy at Constan- 
tinople. His Majesty was informed that the severe 
measures towards Mirza Hussein Khan were pro- 
during a very bad effect throughout Europe. 


AUSTRALIA.—It is announced from Melbourne 
that the Australian Cable Company has offered to 

uce its rates one-half on condition of receiving a 
subsidy from the colonies of 30,000/. a- year; and 
from Adelaide that South Australia has 50, 000“. 
available for immigration next year. Also that the 
Legislative Assembly of Victoria, after three days’ 
debate, have -negatived a motion of want of con- 
fidence in the Ministry by a majority of fifteen 
votes. 

THE DUKE oF EDINBURGH has paid a flying visit 
to Constantinople. On Tuesday he had an audience 
of the Sultan, and spent the rest of the day among 
the mosques and bazaars of the city. On Wednes- 
day a dinner was given in his honour at the English 
embassy, and on Thursday he proceeded on his 
journey to the Crimea, to meet the * wey of 

ussia. It is announced that the betrothal of His 
Royal Highness Prince Alfred and the Grand 
Duchess Maria of Russia will shortly be celebrated 
at Livadia, according to the rites of the orthodox 
church. Lord Loftus will be present. The marriage 
is fixed upon for January. 

SPANISH BriGANDS.--Mr. Graham, a gentleman 
well known in the City, has been attacked by 
brigands in Spain. He is confined to his bed, but 
his life is not thought to be in danger. One of the 
brigands—they were twelve in number—was killed 
on the spot, Mr. Graham having made a desperate 
fight, and another has since died of his wounds. 
The police of the district appear to have acted with 
a good deal of 2 but unhappily, in their 
efforts to capture the brigands, a sergeant and con- 
stable were killed, and two others wounded. 
Several have been apprehended. 

DeaTH oF SENOR OLozaca.—A telegram from 
Paris announces the death of Don Salustiano 
Olozago, the late Spanish Ambassador there. The 
deceased statesman was born in 1803, at Logrono. 
From 1840 to 1843 he was Ambassador at Paris. 


— 


formed a new Ministry, which, however, had a 
very brief existence. g the favour of the 
Queen, and being denounced as a traitor, he took 

in Portugal, and then in England. In 1847 
he returned to Spain, having been elected to the 
| Cortes, but he was arrested and imprisoned, not: 


In the latter year he went back to Spain, and 


withstanding that an amnesty had been proclaimed. 
| He was — at liberty, and then banished, but 
recalled. In 1848 he was again ; 
and in 1854 he was appointed Ambassador to Paris 
by Espartero. After the fall of Queen Isabella, in 
1868, he became a Minister, and was again a 
pointed Ambassador in Paris. He had only recently 
igned that post at the time of his death. 
TORTIONS Ar NraGaRA.—The systematic ex- 
tortion practised on visitors to Niagara is evoking 
growls of indignation from all quarters. The ap- 
proaches to the Falls, it appears, are now so com- 
pletely fenced in that no view can be obtained of 
them without the payment of an admission fee. 
The correspondent of a Philadelphia paper gives a 
list of some of the charges made for permission to 
see Niagara from various commanding points :— 
First, you enter P Park on the American 
side, charge 20 cents; descending the plane to the 
foot of the American Fall, 25 cents; crossing the 
ferry, 25 cents; to Goat Island, 50 cents; to the 
Cave of 43 1 dol. 50 cents A 88 the Sus - 
nsion Bridge, 25 cents, in ition to carriage 
ire of 25 cents; under Horseshoe Falls, 2 dols.; 
Prince of Wales's Tower, 50 cents; Burning 
Springs, 40 cents; Tower and Lundy’s Lane, 
50 cents ; Whirlpool, 50 cents ; Whirlpool Rapids, 
50 cents; Tower on Suspension Bridge, 25 cents; 
making about 7 dols. cents, exclusive of car- 
riage hire, which may safely be put down at 6 dols., 
making an te of 13 dols. 50 cents, to which 
must be added hotel charges, say 5 dols. per day, 
and you have 18 dols. 50 cents (3/. 14s.) as the cost 
of a day’s sojourn at Niagara. These gross swind- 
lings of visitors (adds the writer) are working their 
legitimate results. During the past summer the 
number of visitors has grea A senor ene a 
CasARISM IN AmeERICA.—The present condition 
and future prospects of the United States are thus 
pictured by the New York Herald, who mourns 
with a quiet grief that refuses consolation over the 
growing spirit of Cesarism which is to be observed 
in America. The country,” says the Herald, 
‘is rich and powerful. The sun shines, and corn 
grows. We make rye 4 with ease, and spend it 
with readiness. Our fathers were old fogies who 
lived on corn bread and sweet potatoes, and never 
tasted ices or patés. Our mothers knit and darned 
stockings, and were content with gowns that did 
not come from Paris. But now we have gained 
wealth in petroleum, in army contracts, in railway 
bonds, in lands, jn sugar and cotton, in dividends 
of 800 per cent. from the Crédit Mobilier, in selling 
unremunerative mining stocks to English widows 
and clergymen, in speculations out of the whisky 
tax, in defrauding the revenue: we have made 80 
much money we are dying to spend it. We have 
laces from Belgium and silks from Paris, costly 
stuffs and precious stones ; and what remains but 
a Court or a social circle in Washington which will 
give us some of the comforts of a Court? And so 
we drift and are drifting into social and political 
conditions which naturally enough desire the reno- 
mination of Grant and the establishment of a system 
in Washington which may not be a dynasty in name, 
but will be d ic in fact, and be the beginning of 
the end of the liberties of the United States.” 
Irallax ADDRESS TO Mr. HENRY RICHARD, 
M.P.—The Independence Belge contains the follow- 
ing copy of an address forwarded to Mr. Richard, 
M. P.:“ To Mr. Henry Richard, member of the 
English House of Commons.—Dear Sir,—Permit 
the undersigned to forward to you from the country 
of Frederick Sclopis a message of congratulation on 
the splendid victory that you have recently gained 
for the holy and eminently Nr le of 
international arbitration, which is destined to be- 
come the custom and the rule of the future law of 
nations. Although you will be rewarded for the 
exertions you have undertaken in propagating this 
great principle by the satisfaction of seeing a daily 
increase of the 8 igns of its ultimate 
triumph, yet, inasmuch as the English Parliament 
has now set a noble example to nations by its 
sanction of this excellent method, we hereby give 
expression to our joy at this event, both as Italians 
— as men sincerely devoted to peace between all 
civilised nations — , which is a blessing to the 
whole world, injurious to none, and the most effec- 
tual means of real progress and true liberty. May 
you, dear sir, be long spared as the eloquent advo- 
cate and exponent of those Liberal views, which 
never fail to find free enunciation in the land of 
Wilberforce and of Richard Cobden. May youlive 
long, followed by the blessing of all those who, like 
yourself, trust in the advent of a reign of universal 
right. We subscribe ourselves, with great : 
sure, as your devoted admirers :—Giuseppe i- 
baldi, Giuo Capponi, Giovanni Lanza, Michele 


(professor), N. Tommaseo, Alessandro Rossi, 
Alberto Mario, L. F. Menabieu, Aurelio 


Mr. Arco IX CAN ADA.— Mr. Arthur Clayden, 
who has accompanied Mr. Joseph Arch on his 
mission to Can writes from Quebec as follows : 
n Wednesday, the 10th inst., am reached 
us from His Excellency the Governor-General of 
Canada (Lord Dufferin), 1 us to call upon 
him. On arriving at the Citadel, where his lord- 
ship resides during his visits to the city, we were 
speedily ushered into his presence. He received us 
with the frankness and courtesy of a true English 
gentleman. Taking his seat opposite to us, he 
soon * into the very heart of the subject. 
Happily, the man who had passed so well t 
the ordeal of the Game Laws Special Committee of 
the House of Commons was quite equal to the 


occasion. Clearly, intelligibly, and most forcibly 
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did Mr. Arch put before his excellency his great | similar direction, thus proving that, at least on that] A statue of Mr. Wedgwood 
life mission and the object of his travels westward. | day, the movement of the upper atmosphere was | the Institute at Burslem. In 
And with equal in ce and clearness, and | from pole to pole.“ mony a letter has been recei 

with considerable sym y, was the story received Several railway accidents took place on Saturday. | stone, in which he refers to Mr. W 
and apprehended. Alter an hour’s interview we | The most serious occurred at Crewe, when the Holy- | that remarkable person, whom observation and 
left, and, on arriving at our hotel, we found invi- | head mail, whilst standing outside the station, was | reflection lead me to regard as perhaps the most 
tations awaiting us to dine with his excellency | run into by a heavy goods train from Chester, A | distinguished individual in the whole history of 
and his lady in the evening. On arriving there we | number o rn were smashed and several | commerce, taken from the earliest ages.” 

found a brilliant — co ted, and a passengers inj but none fatally. At Bangor A fatal accident has occurred at W 

very pleasant evening was spent. Several eminent | on the same day several carriages of an empty | College. Alexander Clifford, aged fourteen, the 
men were present, who, during the evening, took | train were greatly damaged whilst in the act of | son of Mr. Henry Clifford, — ag og Black - 
opportunities of conversing with Mr. Arch. ving | shunting, owing to a lorry having slipped on to the | heath, was one of the ug. or the o 
another engagement, we requested permission to | rails from the platform. On Friday night, as a | scholarship, and arrived at the college on Tuesday. 
withdraw at an early hour, and his excellency at | train left Redcar for Leeds, a horse-box and some | In the evening the matron took him to his room. 
once came forward, shook us very warmly by the | third-class carriages missed the points and ran into 


The gas was then burning, but the boy said” he 
hand, and bade us God-speed on our journey, at | a siding. The horse-box was overturned, and a man | knew how to turn it off. The next morning the 
the same time promising to write a letter of Lars and horse within it were slightly injured. room was found to be full of gad and he was dead. 
duction for us to his subordinates throughout the The Bank of England tors on Thursday | The jury at the inquest a verdict of 
Dominion. To-day we are off to the ‘bush,’ to | raised the rate of discount from 3 to4 per cent., and | Death from gas poisoning,” adding that there was 
pod pot the toilers fare in the apparently ‘good | on Monday to 5 per cent. no evidence to show how the 


came to 
The new sheriffs of London and Middlesex—Mr. A sad accident is re tek tom Bedfordshire. 
PERMISSIVE BILL PRINCIPLES IN SourH Arrica.— | Whetman and Mr. John Henry Johnson—made the | Gertrude Charlotte, nine, second daughter of 
The Cape Argusof the 26th ult, contains the following | statutory declarations, and were invested with the | Mr. Thomas Francis 


mantle, J.P., of the Old 
account of an interview between Mr. Molteno, the 1 of office on Saturday. House, Swanbourne, near Winslow, was riding a 
colonial secretary, and two Kaffir chiefs:—‘‘ On ather O’Keeffe has rejected the terms of recon- pony with her father and sister at Littlecote, on 
Saturday morning the colonial secretary received | ciliation offered to him by Bishop Moran. It was evening, and while, as is she 


chiefs Sewani and Toise, who came with a number | proposed that he should resign his living, accept a | was 4 — her ri habit, she overbalanced 
of followers to present themselves to the representa- | curate’s share of the parochial income, and with- | herself, and fell, and her 


ha caught in the 
tive Government and to express satisfaction that | draw his action against the bishop. These terms he | saddle she was vibe side of the 
Mr. Brownlee should be at the head of native 


declined at once, and with scorn. pony (which — on at full speed), and partly 
affairs. Mr. Molteno said he was glad to receive The first of a series of lectures under the auspices | under its hoofs, a distance of several 1 


hundre 
them, and could assure them that they had in Mr. | of the Leeds Radical Reform Association, was | yards. Death resulted almost immediately. 
Brownlee a gentleman who not only knew their | delivered in the music-hall of that town on Thurs-| The pupils at Rugby school have considerably 
wants and wishes, but who took a deep interest in | day evening, by Mr. Carter, M. P., his subject being | fallen, off and Dr. Ha finding that he can do 
their welfare; and although the seat of govern- | Work and Waste of the Session.” The hon, | with less help, has to dismiss Mr. Arthur 
ment was in Cape Town, and the eyes of the | gentleman said that a session which had produced | Sedgwick, who is pre-eminently fitted for the posi- 
Government there, they had residenta placed with | the Judicature Bill and other important measures | tion of a master. | 
the native tribes, and as they had telegraphic com- which he named could not be regarded as a barren; The new German ironclad now constructing in 
munication with all parts of the country, they | one. In responding to a vote of thanks, he said | England, which General von Stosch is about tc 
knew immediately all that was going on, whether | that if Mr. Gladstone had got an impression that he | inspect on his visit to this country, is to be namec 
good or bad, just as well as if they were on the | had gone far enough, and might now rest and be | Deutschland. It will be for the present the most 
spot. He was sorry there was so much drunken- there would be found other men prepared | powerful vessel in the German navy. 
ness among them. The chief, Sewani, said: Yes, | to go forward; for depend upon it they have in] The new bridge over the Thames from Wands 
this is a matter I have to talk about. Why did | future a Radical er eens a Radical leader, and | worth to Chelsea was opened on Friday. The 
— bring this temptation before us? Why is it 2 Radical people sufficient to counteract any Tory | bridge will be called Wandsworth 2 Foot- 
2 into our locations to our very doors? ; movement that might be set on foot. jassengers using it will have to pay a of Id. 
Mr. Molteno: You are men. We cannot treat you | The provincial mayors gave a grand banquet to] The Thames murder remains, so far as discovery 
as children, If a man has money he can do as he | the Lord Mayor of London and the sheriffs and | is concerned, where it was three weeks since. . 
pleases with it. If he drinks too much we call him | aldermen, at the Guildhall, York, on Thursday. | Mr. Alderman Lusk was on Monday elected Lord 
* fool. N is te: in its place, and in modera- | An imposing procession was formed from the rail- Mayor of London for the ensuing 
ion. e bran 


year. 
when I feel ill, or in need of | way-station to the Guildhall, which was witnessed | A family of fotr — threg af whom are 
it, but I do not let it overcome hey and you must | by a of persons, Who welcomed the guests fering fro typhaid fev ry beta — int 
slington Wo A 0 


not give way to drink till you are swept away. With great enthusiasm. The banquet, at which ouse. 
Other native tfibes do not give way as you do. The about 300 persons were present, was on 4 scale of | officer of the workhouse, * case ordered them to 
Basuto and the Mantatee buys his clothes and | magnificence which excelled anything of the 8 be isolated, and he states that they have evidently 
takes the rest of his money home. I always | ever seen before in the ancient city. All the 134 | been ag ge & great deal of — for some 
thought the Kaffirs harder than these people. | mayors present were in robes. At the banquet time. The lived in ome room. 
Sewani: Well, to-day you hear we are not hard, | Lord Faversham, General Lysons, and the Dean of At the Bow-street police-station no fewer than 
but soft. We cannot resist this evil which Govern- | York were amongst the ers. The toast of the | ten < have been * 
ment have allowed to be brought to us, to be forced | evening was the Lord Mayor of York, , is 
cy am ay wom al 


upon us. Mr, Tainton (magistrate with Toise and | and received with the utmost enthusiasm, and ably 
Bowen, and who acted as interpreter): He refers | responded to by the Lord Mayor of London. 

to two occasions upon which he and his peopleem- | The Rev. W writes to the editor of 
ployed an agent to ap at the licensing board to | the New York. I: t:—‘‘I expect to visit 
object to any canteen being allowed in his location, | you in person after Christmas, when I hope to 
but the license was nevertheless ted. Mr. | spend a few months in * with my own eyes 

Molteno: We will try to help you in this matter, oo wonderful country and people.” Canon | to 3s. 4d. per ton 


and give you the same powers that Europeans have | Kingsley has, it is believed, a son in Colorado. made on every description 
to shop canteens where you do not want them. late Dr. Dalrymple, M.P. f The Murillo, in of Mr. Bartlett, an officer 
But if a man wants brandy, and has the money, he Irn np th od 


Ww of the Court of Admiralty, was on Friday afternoon 
will get it at one place if not at another. Sewani: — Kr 1 


ich. The funeral : taken to moorings in the West India Docks, 
Yes, I drink brandy ; but let me come to town if enductel by the Rov. J. Hallett, Independent | she will remain in the custody of the Marshal of 
I must have it. Do not place it before my door, to | Minister. Among those who attended the funeral | the Court until the legal questions respecting her 
be breakfast, dinner, and tea, tome. Do not service were Mr. Robert Dalrymple and a number | e settled. 
it before our wives and children. Do give us some- | of the relatives of the deceased, and Mr. J. J. Col- One of the gardeners at Balmoral Castle was last 
thing instead of this brandy. Mr. Molteno: Come | man M. P., and several of the leading inhabitants week seized wit h illness, and died in the course of 
into the colony and see the t railway works | of Norwich. 
going on there; earn money ; buy stock, clothing, The Cheltenham people are palaing © suhassighion 
and land. We want to see you advance. Sewani to pay the fine im on Mr. Coc , the pro- 
(to Toise): You go first; I will follow. Toise: prietor of the Che m Chronicle, for his cle 
Yes, I will go to Capetown to see; but when | on the Tichborne trial. 
there, I will still urge that you take this brandy| Mr. John Pickeragill Cunliffe, for many years the 
away from us, our wives, and our children. Mr. | head of the well-known and influential house of 
Molteno: Very well, we will pay the of a Pickersgill and Sons, in the American trade, 
few of you to Capetown. If you us to show | experienced on Wednesday a distressing accident. 
u the works where you may earn money, go down | Crossing the railway at Caterham 


: r Station, he was 
Port Elizabeth, and go in the same steamer with | struck by a train and severely injured. At his own 


was to 
me. The meeting then closed, Tree hous Nang request he was conveyed at once to Guy’s Hospital, Sir Frederick Perkins, the retiring sheriffs, 
ven u 


900 by oe natives, of whom there were where he has since un the amputation of a | : 
* — me, Sapa Men a Sr se hy wll ge . , Mr. Consul Hutchineos, will soon, publish "Two 
Epi of fy with another man, nearly bit off one of his antago- bebe Bw the result of the au nal 
pitome He 3. nist’s for which “iy been sent to gaol or observations uring two years’ residence travel- 
ny 


t ling in the country. 

wo months. 

The Queen, with the Princess Beatrice and Prince] The Archbishop of Tuam—Dr. McHale—has| Awars Inrenpinc.—In matters of great con- 

Legpold from Balmoral, and the Prince and Princess | written a letter on Home Rule, the justice of which | cern, and which must be done, there is no surer 

of Wales from Abergeldie, attended Divine service | is, he says, too clear and incontestable for debate. argument of 2 irresol 

in the parish church of Crathie on Sunday. Pro- | Ireland was robbed of her self-government by an | undetermined 

fessor Milligan, of Aberdeen, preach The | extraordinary combination of fraud, violence, and so urgen 

church was crowded. cruelty. O ell’s spirit still lies omy ting a new 
The Queen held a council at Balmoral Castle | Irish people, and their yearning for Home n- 

yesterday ; and a meeting of the Cabinet will, it is | ment is now more intense and widesfread than in | ago 

e ing- street towards the | any former period. 

close of the week, probably on Friday. The Loot milkmen held a meeting at Exeter 
The Prince of Wales has returned to Abergeldie | Hall on Friday, and passed the following resolu- ; 

Castle after several days’ shooting excursion in the | tion :—‘‘ That, in consequence of the increased price * 

Mar Forest. of cettle, the heavy risk’ entailed in keeping tham, was acoustumed to make use of the weed at 
Mr. Coxwell, the well-known aeronaut, made an | the present and incréasing rate of wages, and the | hour of the day, or t even, whenever he felt 

ascent on Monday, in the celebrated Nassau balloon, | ad nal costs in the working expenses of dairies, | an inclination for it. night the sale 

with the view of taking observations on the | it is necessary that the retail price of milk be ad- of the oxen he 

westerly current which was to have brought over | vanced generally to 5d, per quart.” District | convenient | 

the Atlantic balloon. He went up to a height of | meetings are to be held to give effect to the resolu- | not readily o 

10,000 feet, and descended at nightfall near Box | tion, which, it may be presumed, has been pro- | he chewed it up moat 

Hill, Surrey, being due south of the Alexandra | voked by the recent fines for diluted milk. exclaimi 

Palace, whence he ascended. The course of the The revision of the lists of voters for Middlesex | tobacco ! 


balloon was from north to south, and not from west | was commenced on Friday at Uxbridge. It was | collecting the transaction of the day and the pla 
to east. The light cloudy streamers very far | stated that the number . to be investigate where he deposited his treasure, he added: Ohio 
above us, says Mr, Coxwell, were drifting in a has increased from about 3,000 last year to 5,000 this. | A yoke of oven at one ch. 
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{PALMER HOUSE SCHOOL, CLIFTON- 
VILLE, MARGATE. 
Principal—Mr. PHILIP STEWART, M.C.P., for man 
4 at Palmer House, Holloway, London, assisted ad 
uly qualified Masters, | 
Palmer House, Margate, with Detached Schoolroom and 
Tre Flsyground, is situated in the healthiest pert of the 


Papi are regularly prepared for the University Examina- 


The new Term commenced on Monday, the 15th ult. 
Prospectuses to Parents on application to the Principal. 
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SUMMARY. 


THe Comte de Ohambord—Henry V. The 
distance between one title and the other does not 
now seem very wide. The French Monarchists 
are in the position of persons who are grimly 
resolved to be satisfied. Their delegates from 
Frohsdorff 3 back ambiguous reports 
from the table medio val gentleman—one 
step removed from a monk—whom a good man 
Frenchmen think necessary to their country’s 
salvation; and the Legitimists feel the absolute 
necessity of decisive action when the National 
Assembly meets in November, while the Orlean- 
ists, still, olamouring for their tees, are 
— ony along beyond the line of retreat. The 
country is not to be consulted on the subject, 
because the country might be adverse to the 
claims alike of the te and the Assembly to 
ny of its destinies. President McMahon, 
with the French army at his back, will acquiesce 
in the sovereign will of the Versailles Assembly, 
and it is quite possible that by Christmas France 
may have been placed under a Divine Right 


Legitimist régime. M. Gambetta is, as far as | stag 


the law will allow, vigorously protesting; M. 
Thiers is now alive to necessity of leading 
the Opposition in the Ohamber to this reac- 
tionary step; and the Bonapartists are medita- 
ting resistance to their late allies. But their 
success, singly or combined, is very proble- 
The n utterly wearied with State 
pegeants, hastened his departure from 
lin, though the Emperor William was cap- 
tivated by his visitor and his subjects cordial in 
their meen him. The tangible effects of 
Victor uel’s journeys are not great. 
Prince Bisn has interviews with 
the Italian and his Mini but the 
results have not been put into the shape of 
despatches. Austria declined to commit herself 
to any en ents relative to the Pa and 
eventualities, and Germany has foll the 
same policy. But there is evidently a common 
and friendly understanding between the three 
Powers in favour of the maintenance of peace, 
and the King of Italy has returned home with 
a decided accession of moral influence which 
will enable him more vigorously to assert the 
rights of his Government agai 
hierarchy and a rebellious 
The which the Oarlist i 
awakened at the Vatican seem near frustra- 
tion. The outburst of national en i 
Castelar has excited in Spain is i 
the northern provinces. The Oarlists have 
found a yery determined opponent in General 


Moriones, who has adequate and well-dis- 
* forces to encounter the insurrection. 
e has marched straight to the rebellious 
districts. has boon relieved, Tolosa 
rescued from the fear of capture, and the main 
body of the insurgents defeated in Navarre. 
The Carlists, with but limited resources, and 
their scattered bands worn out with a harassin 
campaign, are already on the defensive, an 
will soon be hard pressed by the national 
troops. te the south also fortune favours Senor 
Castelar. Alicante has, after all, been bom- 
barded by the ironclads of the Intransigentes 
of Cartagena the British and French naval 
officers, who had delayed the act of barbarism, 
having, at the request of General Campos, been 
9 from demanding a further respite. 

e ironclads showered shot and shell upon the 
city without inflicting yery serious damage, and 
were themselves disabled by the fire of the 
defenders’ batteries, and obliged to return to 
Cartagena without any genuine success. The 
two frigates held by our fleet have been handed 
over to the Spanish Government, who will now 
be able to confront the Separatists of Cartagena 
with some hopes of success. 

At a Privy Council held at Balmoral yester- 
day, Mr. Bright was to receive the seals of 
office as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
so that he will shortly have to appeal to his 
constituents at Birmingham for re-election. It 
is not likely that he will announce the new 

rogramme of the reconstructed Government. 

s Premier himself will no doubt in due time 
do that, after due consultation with his col- 
leagues. The first of a series of Cabinet Councils 

ill be held on Friday, and after these meet- 
ings of the responsible advisers of the Crown, 
the political season, which will no doubt 
terminate in a general election, will set in. 
There seems to be little doubt that the Govern- 
ment will pro some plan for getting 
over the difficulties of the 25th clause 
of the Education Act, but beyond that 
all is uncertain. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
indeed, promises a large reduction of taxation 
next year, J the Ashantse war will allow. But 
this conflict with African barbarians seems 
likely to swallow up the largest surplus Mr. 
Gladstone will be able to evolve, even though 


the revenue should continue to be as prosperous 


as the returns for the last quarter indicate. 


It is time that the policy of the Government 
were declared. Three more elections will 
further test the reality of a Conservative re- 
action.” There are vacancies by death for 
Bath and Hull, and the acceptance by Mr. 
Henry James of the office of Solicitor-General 
obliges him to seek re-election at Taunton. 
These three seats were held by Liberals. At 
Bath, if the Permissive Bill advocates main- 
tain their resolution to carry their can- 
didate to the ballot, the Conservatives 
will certainly gain the second seat for 
that city. „ a town of the first class 
in t to population, has lost a staunch 
Liberal representative by the decease of Mr. 
James Clay, and the action of this important 
constituency in choosing his successor will be 
watched with great interest. At Taunton Mr. 
James has a vigorous opponent in Sir Alfred 
Slade, but he receives the cordial support of Non- 
conformists. Though further Liberal reverses 
might not precipitate a dissolution, the loss of 
these three seats would, no doubt, inflict a 
gering blow upon Mr. Gladstone’s admi- 
nistration, which even Mr. Bright’s return to 
office could not turn aside. 

Our English correspondent in the United 
States gives a very interesting account of the 
working of the common school system of educa- 
tion in Boston—a system which the existence 
of a State Church makes absolutely impossible 
in England. Denominational attempts to upset 
it there do not succeed. The corporation of 
New York has somewhat tardily refused to make 
any more grants in respect to education to the 
Catholics or other sects: In Ohio the religious 
difficulty has been set at rest by the decision of 
the Supreme Oourt, on appeal from the Cincin- 
nati School Board, to the effect that the board 
has full power to prohibit the reading of the 
Bible in the common schools. ‘‘The principle 
of this decision,” says the Christian Union, 
‘will eventually be accepted by Protestants 

nerally as a true definition of the relations 
— Church and State in a ay ys 
Government. It presents, moreover, the only 
basis on which it will be found possible to 
defend the common school system against its 
most insidious foes.” 

The ndence of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
coupled with the recent news of the capture of a 
ala ver by our cruisers, shows that the slave- 
trade on the East Ooast of Africa, if scotched, is 
not killed. It is stated that the land route bids 
fair to vie with the suppressed sea route for the 

of slaves, and that the system has 
y been organised and will soon be 


| developed into something formidable. The 
remedy for this evil is clearly the abolition of 
slavery along the coast, though it is not quite 
to see how emancipation is to be effected. 
tthe monetary crisis in the United States, said 
to have been precipitated by the notorious Jay 
Gould, is very far from being spent, though the 
prompt actionof the Government has mitigated 
the pressure. Banks continue to suspend pay- 
ment, unsubstantial firms to topple over, com- 
mercial transactions are almost , and 
the working classes are beginning to feel the 
recoil of the panic.” Matters must be serious 
when the transport of grain from the Western 
States, custo at this season, is obli to 
be r effect of this financial oon 
vulsion on our side of the Atlantic has not been 
very serious, and is mainly shown in the rise 
of the Bank rate of discount within a few days 
from three to five per cent. 


THE ASHANTEE DIFFICULTY. 


„TRR Ashantee difficulty —if that, indeed, 
be the correct term by which to designate our ex- 
isting political relations with thatsemi-barbarous 
nation—grows upon our hands, and that, too, 
with alarming rapidity. There can be little 
doubt that before it is satisfactorily —— of 
it will involve us in an expenditure fully equal 
to that of the Alabama indemnity, possibly 
much greater. The warlike preparations bein 
made at Woolwich appear to be upon a 
scale, and the haste with which they are made 
has already resultedin administrative blunders 
detrimental to the health and comfort of those 
whom we are sending out to support our 


ition, and to put as gen an end as 
— to the evil state of things at present 


ca. Perhaps we write with too at a 
suspicion of the temper, spirit, and designs 
of our War Office. We are not without some 
hope, however, that the Cabinet meetin 
which is to be held in Dowaleateliect 
towards the close of the week, may result 
in some clearer exposition of the precise object 
of the Government in its mode of dealing with 
this most unfortunate dispute. Are we at war 
with the Ashantees, or are we not? Will there 
be a proclamation of Her Majesty to that effect, 
or will silence on the question be maintained 
until the difficulty be finally settled, or until, 
in case it should be — — d expecta- 
tion, Parliament reassembles. or our own 
part, we are not at all anxious to precipitate 
matters in the direction of a war, but we cannot 
but think that the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom are entitled to receive, in some 
authentic form, a full explanation of the ques- 
tions now at issue, for the determination of 
which such extensive preparations are bein 
made, and such large sums are being 
without the previous sanction of Parliament. 
Whose is the real responsibility in this case f 
We know well enough that the nominal respon- 
sibility rests with the Oabinet, and that Mr. 
Gladstone, as its chief, will be expected to 
answer for the conduct of any of his coll es. 
But we are mistaken if the British publio do 
not insist upon having more definite in- 
formation in regard to the authority of the War 
Office to 2 NX enormous 
expenses a ntly at its own will. 

* — — 2 of the Daily News on 
board the vessel which was carrying out Sir 
Garnet Wolseley.and his staff to the scene of 
hostilities, has sent to that journal a narrative 
of what occurred ee the first half of her 
voyage. It ap that the steamer Ambriz 
was finished off in such ah at Liverpool 
that the paint was hardly dry when the officers 
went on — ; that she was so badly caulked, 


0 
and so low. in the water as to subject even the 
cabins and berths to a constant drip; and that 
she had accumulated during previous voyages so 
large a quantity of foul bilge-water as to render 
the cabins absolutely poisonous. The conse- 
quence of this combination of causes that ought 
to have been foreseen and provided against was 
that nearly * on — suffered from a 
kind of painters’ colic. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
himself was laid up for several days, and one 
young officer had an attack of dysentery which 
e medical men accompanying the expedition 
attributed solely to the smell of the paint. 
Surely such a contretemps as this, at the very 
commencement of tions, cannot fairly be 
described as inevitable. The results t 
have been much more serious if the vessel 
been crowded with a large number of soldiers; 
but even as it was it must of necessity have 
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erg t miseries from ex and 
want food, it seems very doub 1 
Sir Garnet Wolseley will be able to approach 
the King, as it was at first hoped he er, as a 
diplomatist, previously to any display of his mili- 
tary power. We earnestly trust that he will not 
allow himself to be pushed on by those who are 
at his back. The War Office, it seems, is sendin 
out the materials necessary for the construction 
of a railroad, and this points to no other con- 
clusion than an early advance upon Coomassie, 
the capital of the Ashantees. It is given out 
that this was part of the original plan of Sir 
‘Garnet Wolseley ; but, if so, it was to be carried 
into effect only in the event of all other plans 
ed to bring about a healing of the breach. 
Whether there was any understanding between 
Sir Garnet and the Goverment at home as to the 
intermediate eventualities which would — 
so expensive an undertaking, we do not kno 
But it is clear that no orders to that effect can 
have been transmitted to this country by the 
head of the expedition since his embarkation. 
Some disasters, no doubt, have already occurred 
changing, to some extent the aspect of the 
quarrel; but really it seems too great a stretch 
of authority that any department of the service 
at home should hurry on proceedings which, in 
addition to the cost they involve, commit the 
nation to a policy which it is far from certain 
that the House of Commons will approve. The 
whole affair reflects the highest discredit upon 
the system of rule applied to our settlements 
abroad; and in whatever way the difficulty 
may be terminated, we trust it will lead to an 
entire revision of the principles on which, and 
the mode in which, the Government of this 
country is wont to deal with our colonial 
possessions. a 


THE COMING SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTIONS. 


THE appointment of November 27th for the 
election of the new School Board for London 
reminds us that a considerable number of the 
existing boards have nearly run their course; 
that they must soon pay the debt of nature, as 
ented in highest form by the British con- 
stitution, and must make room for their suc- 
cessors. From November and onwards there 
will be a dropping fire of petty electoral con- 
tests all over the country, by which issues are 
to be decided of a very much weightier impor- 
tance than those usually involved in municipal 
conflict. We are far indeed from under esti- 
ing the tness of those interests, whether 
e, or health, or public comfort and order, 
over which the town councils of our great 


‘boroughs keep watch. But any mistake in the 


construction of public works, or in the ordi 
regulation of local affairs can be remedied at 
at any future moment if it should appear worth 
while to inour the expense and trouble. On 
the other hand, if any t error in our educa- 
tional policy should keep down the intellectual 
acquirements of the rising generation below the 
needs of the coming time, no outlay of money 
at any future day can afford an immediate 
remedy. Another generation must elapse before 
the ag mischief can be undone. Besides, 
the habits of mind, the acquired knowledge, and 
the practical common sense of the 22 at 
large are a more precious wealth an 
ial possessions. And it is these men 

resources of the nation which are committed to 


the charge of school boards. We are well aware 


that the ethereal inspirations of the spiritual 
nature have a priceless worth which cannot be 
rivalled by any intellectual gifts. But believing 
that the communication of such spiritual bless- 
ings has been by Divine authority made 
specially incumbent on the Church, we do not 


lock to school boards for that which is beyond 


their reach. We do not believe that the zeal of 
the Christian community at large will allow 


the rising generation to grow up without the 


amplest . rtunities of acquiring that know- 
ledge 1110 is able to make them wise unto 
salvation. But taking the more limited view 
of the province of school boards which is sug- 
gested he | primitive Church principles, and 
notoriously confirmed by experience—we think 
their work to be so important to the political, 
the industrial, and the social life of England, 
that we make no apology for calling the serious 
attention of ratepayers to their responsibility in 

to the new elections which will soon 
begin. For our friends it is needless, and for 
our opponents it would be in vain, to protest 
that we write in the interest of no sect or col- 
lection of sects, but only with a view to secure 
its proper province for the Church, and the 
widest and most thorough education possible, 


under the circumstances, to the children of this 


country. 
Let us ask, first of all, what dangers are to 


be avoided, and w ra Se Se 
secured, in the election of the new boards? We 


r . 


. | conformist ratepayers, may 


are not now entering upon a new and untried 
system. Some of the questions which were in 
— — at the last elections are now practi- 
y decided, until new legislation supervenes. 
The manipulation of the cumulative vote, 
which seems to come more naturally to sectarian 
zeal than to liberal philanthropy, has not only 
ool boards a 


g | impressed on many important sch 


character notoriously at variance with the 
tendency of opinion amongst their constituents, 
but it has given to some evils, amongst which 
we count the usurpation by the munici- 
pality of the functions of the Church, the 
strength of present or which is said to 
be nine points of the law. We are far from 
thinking that all the mistakes resulting from 
the last elections are likely to be neutralised at 
once; but there are some practical considera- 
tions which, if kept a view by Non- 

ave considerable 
effect in modifying the tendencies of the new 
boards. We that no Nonconformist 
ratepayer will think for a moment of giving his 
vote to any candidate who does not repudiate 
the ecclesiastical policy implied in the 25th 
Clause of the Elementary Education Act. It 


might, indeed, be ill-advised, before ap adequate 


substitute is provided, to exact a pledge that 
in no case whatever will the candidate consent 
to the payment of a fee for any destitute child 
in a denominational school. It will be sufficient 
if the candidate is avowedly opposed to the 
legislative policy of which that clause is only 
one sign, and if he is known as a consistent 
advocate of religious equality. Again, the 
terms of the Act leave a very | latitude for 
school boards in regard to their interpretation 
of the phrase, unsectarian religion. The enact- 
ment providing that ‘‘ no religious catechism or 
religious formulary which is distinctive of any 
denomination, shall be taught in schools be- 
longing to the board,” is easily observed, while, 
all the time, doctrines that on any fair prin- 
ciples must be regarded as sectarian, may be 
inculcated with impunity. On this — at 
least, our enemies the ves being ju » We 
may claim to be free from prejudice. The in- 
terpretations of the Bible, and the general evan- 
gelical — professedly, though most in- 
adequately taught in board schools, are those 
usually maintained by the churches amongst 
whose members we are proud to number the 
majority of our constituents. But we should 
be wanting in all consistency were we not to 
maintain that the forcing of Unitarians, Roman 
Oatholics, Jews, and Rationalists, to pay for 
the propagation of such opinions, is a 
injustice, which reacts with deadly effect on the 

igion in whose interest it is maintained. In 
one of the large new schools of London, from 
one-half to two-thirds of the children in atten- 
dance are Jews. Yet nearly one-fifth of the 
school time, and therefore a very tangible pro- 
portion of the current cost of the establishment, 
is devoted to Christian worship and doctrine. 
We want men sent to the new boards who, if 
they cannot wholly neutralise, will, at all 
events, do their utmost to modify and limit the 
mischief done by wrongs like these. 


Again, since the cost of prizes seems to be a 
legally allowable part of school board expendi- 
ture, rewards may be given for proficiency in 
religious knowledge; and it is easy for a board 
with any strong sectariau leanings so to mani- 
pulate the necessary examinations, that a pre- 
mium may be set upon the opinions which it 

refers. A proposition of this kind has indeed 
n made in the London Board. And though 
we K* 4 acquit a body, so variously consti- 
tuted, any very strong sectarian leanings, 
except so far as generally Evangelical senti- 
ments may be considered in that light, yet we 
should think the adoption of such a proposal in 
the highest degree dangerous as a precedent. 
We want men elected, of faith so strong as to 
believe Christianity independent of, and superior 
to, all such petty schemes of protection. The 
relation of school boards to industrial schools 
likewise requires reconsideration and review. 
According to the Education Act, boards may 
either . ise existing institutions, or esta- 
blish new ones of their own. They have hitherto, 
we believe, universally adopted the former 
course; and the result is a not inconsiderable 
addition to the national endowments of sectarian 
institutions. We should certainly like to see 
the experiment tried of an industrial school in 
which, under proper regulations, the religious 
instruction sho be voluntarily given by 
representatives of the various denominations to 
which the children may belong. : 

These are some of the topics which require 
careful consideration before ratepayers pledge 
their votes. We are aware that there are many 
other and vitally important matters — 
discussion. But for such at the present momen 
we have no space. The Compulsory Clause, 
which is now the law for about half the popu- 
lation, has produced most beneficent te. 


———— 


But the pressure exerted is now ne 
91 3 — most 2 oo. 
and sympathy uired prevent a 
popular revulsion of feeling . The expenditure 
of money has certainly not, as a general rule, 
been extravagant. But it has been unavoidably 
large; and owing to the shortness of the time, 
cannot, in the nature of thi have corre- 
spondingly t results to show. Electors 
would do well to be on their against the 


of Ka false and ro AE cms 
which could not now ially reduce 
our burdens, but might starve the cro 
by impoverishing the soil. If men with su 
aims as we have ues sketched are to form 
our new boards, this result can only be secured 
by the prudent counsels, close union, and 
energetic action of all liberal educationalists. 
It will not do to attempt too much. This mis- 
take was made in Birmingham and Manchester, 
with results which have been a scandal to our 
electoral institutions. We are glad to note 
that in the former town a policy is now to be 
adopted, which will infallibly secure a working 
majority to the friends of religious equality ; 
more than which is unneféssary. We do trust 
that there will be no hanging back, no in- 
decision, no unworthy neutrality or silence in 
this great contest. The aisical indiffe- 
rence amongst electors, which often brings 
paralysis to municipal institutions, is in this 
case more than usually dangerous. Let every 
man, however averse to such conflicts, remem- 
ber that the character of the in which his 
children and grandchildren will have to live, is 
at stake. Let him reflect that he holds his vote 
in trust for the England of the next century. 


MR. AROH IN CANADA. 


Mr. Arcu’s first impressions of Canada have 
now been published in the form of two letters 
written by his companion Mr. Arthur Clayden— 
one from Quebec, dated September 10th, and the 
other from Sherbrook on the 12th. As was 
expected, he met with a very favourable re- 
ception, amongst other honours being invited 
by the Governor-General to a dinner at which 
1700 persous were present. Lord Dufferin also 
furnished him with recommendations to the 
Government officials throughout the Dominion, 
and Mr. Arch is thus enabled to prosecute his 
inquries with every advantage that the autho- 
rities in the various districts can afford him. 
His Excellency’s cordiality seems to have made 
a great impression upon the two visitors. and 


gross | Mr. Olayden, writing to the Labourers’ Union 


Chronicle, with ‘ — leasure invites 
the attention of English labourers to the 
fact that their leader, whom petty squires 
in rural districts have been ** 
to imprison, and whom a venal »in hun. 
dreds of instances, has tried hard to ruin,” was 
„invited to sit down with the highest person- 
ages in the Canadian Dominion, and his advice 
listened to with the respectful attention that an 
honest man is well entitled to receive.” The 
contrast is no doubt very gratifying, but it is 
scarcely an occasion for surprise. Oiroum- 
stances alter cases, and the very country squires 
who mee — . — 75 as Ae 
agitator, would probably, if they emigra 

to Canada, have welcomed him with open arms 
as the — * purveyor of that which 
Canada s most in need of—an increased 
population of working farmers. : 

e hope and believe that Mr. Arch will not 
be satisfied with being merely ‘‘ trotted round 
by Canadians who are interested in the promo- 
tion of immigration, but that he will carefully 
inquire into the disadvantages and hardships as 
well as into the advantages of colonial life. He 
is not the man, we take it, to raise delusive 
1 in the minds of his fellow-countrymen, 
and thus eventually cause inevitable disappoint- 
ment. It is natural that in the flush of gratifi- 
cation produced by his very flattering reception, 
his first impressions of the country should be 
decidedly couleur de rose. At least Mr. Olay- 
den’s description of the Canadian settlers as a 
race of men, who yesterday were English 
paupers, or next door to it, and to-day are, to 
all intents and purposes, gentlemen farmers,” 
seems a little too highly coloured. Still, after 
the squalor of many agricultural hamlets, it is 
no wonder that Mr. Arch was delighted with 
the cheerful-looking cottages of the French 


settlers, and with the contented aspect of the 


le, who appear to prosper in spite of their 
— farming. As the visitor to England is 
always struck with the magnificent wealth of 
the few, and the uncomfortable poverty of the 
many, so the Englishman in the United States 
or oe 1 4 7 is — imp 2 bear 

neral air of prosperity perv the mass 

the ple.. And if Mr. Arch in She couree of 
his should see seme things which will cause 
him to modify his first impressions of Canada 
as a field for emigration, we have no doubt that 


| 
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his ultimate verdict will be at least as favour- 
able as this—that with the which Eng- 


lish labourers have immediately before them, 
they may do a great deal better, and cannot do 
worse, in Canada than in England. Before he 
left this country, Mr. Arch, with what may be 
taken as a promise or a threat, according to 
those to whom it was addressed, declared that 
if he found advantages for the labourers in 
America which they are unable to obtain here, 
he would stand on her shores until he had 
drained England of the flower of her agricul- 
tural population. We do not doubt that he will 
carry out that intention, nor do we doubt that 
the labourers will obey the summons of one in 
whom they have such strong confidence. We 
must not be deceived by the reluctance to emi- 
grate that has hitherto characterised the Eng- 
lish farm-labourers especially. That un- 
attributable to 
ignorance, with its consequent timidity, 
and extreme poverty. But the labourers 
are daily becoming better educated in all that 
affects their monetary interests. The unions 
have unsettled them, and raised both their 
spirit and their ambition. Wages, too, have 
risen, and facilities for crossing the ocean at a 
small expense are increasing. Let them then 
but have reliable information as to better pro- 
spects abroad, and.they will leave a country in 
which they fare so badly in unprecedented 
numbers, The Daily News has recently advised 


farmers to keep their labourers at home, as it 


thinks they easily may do, by raising their 
wages. But can the farmers in the existing 
state of things afford to pay enough to keep 
them? One of the union delegates has lately 
declared that in several northern counties 
farmers are readily giving in money and per- 
quisites the value of thirty shillings a week, 
but that this will not keep the labourers 
here, as the emigration agents offer some- 
thing better.” If that be true, we fear that 
the farmers will be obliged to let a large 
proportion of the men go; for it is quite im- 
— that they can suddenly pay a wage 
hat is about double what on the average they 
have been accustomed to pay. 

What would be the consequence of a whole- 
sale exodus of farm-labourers ? Without doubt, 
an agricultural panic, temporary or r 
according to the quickness with which a saving 
remedy would be provided, but more disastrous 
than any that this generation has seen. One 
good result would, however, almost certainly come 
out of the evil. The country could scarcely fail 
to awaken to the urgent necéssity of a thorough 
reform of those monstrous laws connected 
with the ownership and tenancy of land which 
are the sources of nearly all the pecuniary evils 
under which tenants and labourers, aye, and 
many landlords too alike suffer, though 
with far different degrees of severity. They 
are the causes of the agricultural dead- 
lock from which the majority of the agri- 
cultural classes of all ranks are power- 
less to escape. Landlords cannot improve their 
estates, because if is not only against their 
interests but also against the interests of their 
needy younger children to do so; tenants 
cannot farm well because they have no security 
for their capital; and labourers can get neither 
land nor on wages because land is virtuall 
a monopoly, and the farmers are poor. If 
anything can stop the imminent exodus of the 
agricultural labourers, it is a great reform of 
these abuses, which should give us free-trade in 
land and security for tenants’ capital. 

Does the Liberal party want a programme ? 
Here is one worthy of its old prestige, and of its 
noblest ambition. 

EE 
THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM IN 
BOSTON. 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Boston, Massacuusetts, Sept. 16, 1873. 

The cummon school system of Boston has often 
been described, but a rapid sketch by a close eye- 
witness may not be without interest for those 
engaged in the actual work of public instruction in 
England. The schools at present in operation are 
as follows :—The public Latin school, the normal 
school, four high schools, and thirty-eight grammar 
schools, each with a connected primary school, in 
the thirty-five districts into which the city is 
divided. There are, in addition, two schools for 
licensed minors, one for deaf mutes, and a kinder- 
garten school. The institution for deaf mutes is 
admirably conducted and is full of interest ; some 
of the pupils having so far been enabled to over- 
come their affliction as to understand vocal speech 
when slowly uttered, by watching the action of the 
lips and the play of the countenance ; and being 
ety with some effort, to articulate their own 

eas. 


The Boston schools are under the direction of a 


board of ninety-six members, six being returned by 


each of the sixteen wards into which the city is 
divided. For administrative purposes the board is 
divided into standing committees of seven on elec- 
tions, rules and regulations, accounts, school-houses, 
and grammar school sections, salaries, text-books, 
music, vocal and physical culture and military 
drill, printing, drawing, and evening schools. 
Each school is managed by a committee, subject to 
the whole board. All the teachers are subject to 
annual re-election, and the scale of salary is as 
follows :—High and normal schools, head masters, 
first year, $3,500, subsequently, $4,000 ; masters, 
$2,600 and $3,000 ; sub-masters, $2,000 and $2,400 ; 
assistants, $1,000 to $1,800 ; teachers of French and 
German, $500 to $750. Grammar schools : masters, 
first year, $2,600, subsequently, $3,000; sub-masters, 
$2,000 and $2,400 ; ushers, $1,700 and $2,000; assis- 
tants, $600 to $950. Primary schools : teachers, first 
year, $600, second year, $700, subsequently, $800, 
Drawing constitutes a separate department, the 
general supervisor and normal instructor re- 
ceiving $3,300, and the instructors $2,500 each. 
There is also a department of music; the general 
supervisor and teacher of music in the High Schools 
being paid $3,300; the directors and teachers 
in the grammar and primary schools, $3,000, and 
assistants, $2,000. Thus it will be seen that the 
social standard and the rate of pay of the masters 
and teachers are much higher than in England. 
Allowing for the present rate of exchange, the 
master of a grammar school, who is also responsible 
for the due working of an adjacent primary school, 
receives a little more than 600/. per annum; and 
his assistants, of whom there are in each school from 
fifteen to thirty, receive salaries ranging from 1200. 
to 160/. sterling. Perhaps there is not to be found 
in England a single case of a young lady earning 
such an income in a public school. Even after 
allowing-for difference in the cost of living, which, 
however, is not nearly so high as in New York, the 
position of a Boston teacher is far superior to that of 
one in the mother country. Then in addition to the 
usual half-holidays on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
there are vacations c? one week at Christmas, one 
week in April, eight weeks in July and August, wi th 
seven single days on national celebrations. The 
superintendent of the schools is the Hon. J. D. 
Philbrick, to whose skill and energy much of the 
efficient working of the system is due. 

The morning session of the grammar and primary 
schools commences at nine o'clock and closes at 
twelve, with a recess of twenty minutes. The 
afternoon session is from two till four. The 
teachers are required to be present fifteen minutes 
before each session, and they are enjoined, in all 
their intercourse with the pupils, to impress on 
them, by precept and example, the great impor- 
tance of earnest efforts for improvement in morals, 
in manners, and deportment, as well as in useful 
learning. The morning exercises of all the schools 
commence with the reading by the teacher of a por- 
tion of the Scriptures, followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer. The afternoon session closes with appro- 
priate; singing. It is not found, in practice, that 
this gives rise to any religious difficulty, or that 
parents of any communions, including the Romish, 
or of no communion, object to it. All children 
living in the city who are upwards of five years of 
age, and not disqualified, are entitled to attend the 
schools. With other children, payment has to be 
made, unless the board sees fit to remit the fees. 
Ten truant-officers are appointed to inquire into 
cases of absence. The primary schools form the 
lowest grade in the system of public instruction in 
Boston, and in them are taught the rudiments of 
an English education. Each school is divided into 
six classes, each containing, as nearly as possible, 
forty-nine pupils ; and a child should be able to 
pass the six classes in three years. Reading is 
taught on the phonetic system of Professor Leigh, 
the sounds of the letters being learned by the pup 
before the names are known, and the whole being 
then combined into words. After passing through 
the primary school, the grammar school is reached, 
where the common branches of an English educa- 
tion are taught. For every fifty-six pupils on the 
register one teacher is allowed. No lessons are 
assigned to girls out of school, and those allotted to 
boys are of such a character as to be acquired by 
ordinary capacity in an hour. It is only just, how- 
ever, to add, that in the opinion of some persons 
who are competent to judge, this rule is not carried 
out, but it is said that the boys are greatly over- 
tasked, and do not have sufficient time for recrea- 
tion. 

The grammar-schools are also divided into six 
olasses ; each having two or more sections. In the 


spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
composition, morals and manners, vocal music, 
vocal and physical culture, and drawing. In the 
highest class, in addition to these subjects the 

teaching comprises history, declamation, natural 

philosophy, physiology, book-keeping, and the con- 

stitution of the United States. It is recommended 

to teachers by the board that in the arrangement of 

the studies and recitations, those which most 

severely task the pupils, be, so far as possible, 

confined to the forenoon. The course of instruction 
in the grammar-schools is intended to be comprised 
within four years. In both schools the classes meet 
in separate rooms, about twenty-five feet aquare, 

lofty, well-lit, and well ventilated ; special care being 
taken of the pupils’ health and comfort. A brief 
recess occurs from 10.20 to 10.40, when the win- 
dows are thrown open, and the children pass out 
into the playground, unless the weather be unsuit- 
able, when they assemble in the lofty casements of 
the buildings. In the various class-rooms, the 
walls are covered wlth large boards and slates for 
demonstrations and exercises. Every scholar, in- 
cluding the infants, has a separate desk, with a 
backed seat. When called upon to answer, or when 
volunteering a reply, they rise and stand in the 
passage by the desks. The masters and mistresses 
are well-supplied with school-books and with the 
best appliances for teaching. Books are charged 
to the children at cost price, but this is remitted in 
cases of poverty or orphanage. These schools con- 
tain children of all classes, including coloured chil- 
dren. In reply to inquiries made respecting the 
latter, several of the teachers concurred in saying 
that in the earlier grades, when efforts of memory 
are chiefly needed, the black children, as a whole, 
acquit themselves creditably, but that in the higher 
grades, where the reasoning powers are called into 
exercise, they generally fail. 

From the grammar schools the pupils may, if 
their parents desire, be transferred to one of the 
high schools, which are designed to furnish the op- 
portunity of pursuing more advanced studies, and 
of completing a thorough and liberal English educa- 
tion. In the case of girls, the high school is also 
intended to qualify them for teachers, by preparing 
them for the normal school. Pupils must be not 
less than twelve years of age (fifteen years in the 
case of girls), and must produce certificates of cha- 
racter and qualifications from their previous in- 
structors, besides passing a satisfactory examina- 
tion in spelling, reading, writing, English grammar, 
arithmetic, modern geography, and the history of 
the United States. The course of study is ar- 
ranged for three years, and those who have com- 
pleted this are regarded as graduates of the school, 
and are entitled to diplomas. No prizes are given, 
and no competitive examinations are allowed. Any 
pupil so desiring it may continue for a fourth year. 
The daily session is from nine o’clock till two ; with 


Pan hour less on Saturdays. The pupils are classi- 


fied according to their proficiency; and in the boys’ 
high schools they advance to algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, surveying, mensuration, botany, 

mineralogy, French, German, antiquities, naviga- 

tion, moral philosophy, with higher degrees of the 

studies pursued in the grammar schools. Regular 
exercises are given in English composition and 
declamation, and particular care is bestowed upon 
penmanship. In the high school for girls, a 
similar course of study is pursued under accom- 
plished teachers, who have passed a rigid examina. 
tion to test their proficiency. The studies of the 
highest class include Spalding’s ‘‘ History of Lite- 
rature,” Chaucer, Porter’s Intellectual Science,” 
Fawcett’s ‘‘ Political Economy,” Kiddle’s Astrono- 
my, Dana's Geology, Balfour Stewart On 
Physics,” spherical trigonometry, analytic geo- 
metry, Horace, Cicero, Molière, Racine, Schiller, 
drawing and music of the higher grades, photo- 
graphy, and phonography. Yet the talented head- 
master complains that the higher education of girls 
is not sufficiently advanced! Beyond this is the 
normal school, where teachers undergo a professional 
training of one or two years. There is also a public 
national school for boys, the purpose of which is to 
give thorough general culture to boys intending to 
pursue the higher branches of learning, or preparing 
for professional life. This school is also divided 
into six classes, and the course lasts six years. It 
includes a thorough classical education, with the 
higher mathematics, modern languages, and ad- 
vanced natural science. At the close of the course 
there is a careful examination by persons chosen for 
that purpose by the board, and designed to test the 
real acquirements of the scholar. No special adap- 
tation of studies in the weeks preceding is per- 
mitted ;- all possible sources of discomfiture and 


lowest class the subjects of study include reading, 


embarrassment are watched and removed : and the 
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examiners are required to pronounce each candidate 
either prepared or not prepared, no other terms 
being allowed. To those prepared, a suitable 
diploma is given, and they are then deemed fitted 
for one of the Universities. Of these, in New Eng- 
land, the most renowned are Harvard, at Cam- 
bridge, near Boston; Yale, at Newhaven ; Hart- 
ford, Connecticut ; and Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. The first two, in particular, 
are most delightfully placed in the midst of trees 
and lawns, and have about them an air of repose 
and antiquity. The school fees at Harvard amount 
to about 150 dollars, so that a youth who has 
received a gratuitous education in the primary, 
grammar, and high schools in Boston, can at slight 
expense soon qualify himself for a post of private 
tutor, while pursuing his further studies at the 
University. Thus the whole system ‘is very com- 
plete, and of it most Boston people are justly proud. 
In addition to the institutions above described, free 
evening schools for adults, and for such children as 
may be admitted under direction of the committee, 
are established ; with similar free schools for 
mechanical drawing. 


We copy the following from a recent number of 
the Christian Union (New Vork): Wecongratulate 
the friends of religious liberty in this city upon the 
decision of the counsel of the corporation, that the 
Board of Education is forbidden by the city charter 
to make any appropriation of money in aid of any 
religious or denominational school. It is a pity 
that such 2 were. ever allowed in any 
part of the State, and we hope to see them univer- 
sally prohibited by law. If any religious sect 
chooses to establish schools for the education of its 
children, let it furnish the money for their support 


from its own treasury, and not seek to pervert to 
sectarian uses the funds raised by general taxation 
for the support of the common een 2 


VICTOR EMMANUEL AT BERLIN. 


The King of Italy has been received with much 
enthusiasm at Berlin. There have been banquets, 
y 


0 y on 
rincesses of 


re ly. He subsequently embraced the 
Crown Pines and the Benge sy Before taki 
his leave the King had an interview of an hour an 
a half with Prince Bismarck. 

As mementoes of his visit to the Prussian 
capital, the King of Italy has presented a splendid 
necklace to the Princess Victoria, the King’s 

rtrait with an au phic and most affec- 

ionate” dedication to Prince Bismarck, and Royal 
Orders to the heir of the Prince Imperial, to Count 
Moltke, and Herr Delbriick. The Emperor has 
conferred the Order of the Black Eagle on the 
Italian Premier and Foreign Minister, and the 
Grand Cross of the Red Eagle on the Italian envoy, 
Count Launay. 

The semi-official Provincial C ub- 
lishes an article on the subject of the visit of the 

ing of Italy. It points out that the earnest and 

ute peace policy which the German Emperor 
has inscribed on the banner of the empire has led 
to a new and firm union between Russia and 
Austria, and that confidence in the earnestness and 
strength of that united policy has now been the 
means of creating a new and firm bond of union 
between Austria and Italy. The article adds that 
the King of Italy’s visit —, be regarded as a fresh 
security for the uance of a decisive and effective 
peace policy. There would only be an occasion for 
more precise diplomatic conventions in the event of 
peace appearing to be actually threatened from 
some quarter or other. Fortunately, this is not at 
present the case, and if here and there apprehen- 
sions have arisen respecting certain political cur- 
rents and developments in other countries, and 
_ their possible consequences in regard to the peace 
of Europe, the importance of the new royal visit to 
Vienna and Berlin it is to be expected will be 
everywhere clearly recognised and seriously enough 
appreciated to stifle at once in the germ the growth 
of any renewed anxiety. 

Signors Minghetti and Visconti Venosta had 
separate interviews with Prince Bismarck. The 
former is said to have declared himself highly de- 
lighted with the turn his conversation with the 


great Prussian statesman had taken. 

The lal co dent of the Times gives some 
in details of the visit. Victor uel 
‘pleased the Emperor :— 


The King, I am told, has perfectly charmed the 
German Emperor by the blunt, soldier-like frankness 
with which, on their first interview, he avowed that, 
¢s —— a 2 blamed Napoleon for his un- 
warranta 


attack on Prussia in 1870, he was bound to 
that monarch by such debts 22 and by such 
ties of family, as could not him indifferent to 
France's and violent checks, and to her ultimate 
downfall. Had it been in my power, he said, it 
would have been m duty to march to the rescue of the 


| was not a free 


t in the matter and I now look 
upon the past as irrevocable.” The 's little 

had not much that could be called Machiavelic in it, 
and it pleased the Emperor William far more than 
either any far-fetched and elaborate apology, or even a 
cautious reticénce could have done. 


The King of Italy could not be persuaded to 
prolong his stay, though he had accepted an invi- 
tation to a grand 

As soon as he found himself half-a-mile out of the 
station, he declared, he would take off his coat and 
travel in his shirt-sleeves, all the way to Vienna over the 
Sommeriog to Nabresina, Mestre, Turin, all the way he 
had come; he would travel day and night without 
half-an-hour’s stop „ and telegraphic despatches 
should be sent all along the route to save him from all 
further demonstrations and acclamations, and to inform 
all that it might concern that the King would rather 
not see any prefect or —— or other bore of that 
description, as he had already received too many mono- 
tonous addresses, and had been obliged to meet them 
with too many identic replies. 

King Victor Emmanuel is not destitute of grace and 
dignity ; he converses with ease, and van place those he 

at their ease, He has a good stock of general 
information, and though imperfectly educated he is by 
no means deficient in in ce, and especially in that 
shrewdness and adroitness which enable a man to touch 
upon many topics without getting out of his depth in 
any of them. To say it in a few words, he is a king, 
and can show himself every inch a king when it suits 
him, Oaly a very little of it a great way with him. 
He is accustomed to curtail the performance and make 
short work of it at home, and he hardly foresaw when 
he set out how irksome and overpowering the same task 
indefinitely prolonged would be abroad. These good 
Germans have been surprised and almost scandalised te 
see a king who sits down at a sumptuous Im 1 board 
and dines without eating. ‘‘Ungeheur!” Not even an 
ice, nor a meringue, nor a glass of champagne, nor a 
drop of Chartreuse, has the King touched His cook 
and satisfies 


— Viotor 1 — * * he yo 
eroic appeti risotto nta, and those strong 
stewed meats, those messes ‘of pottage for which an 
Italian is ever ready to sell his birthright. 


King Victor Emmanuel returned to Turin at two 
o clock on Monday morning, and was met by the 
— the authorities, and, notwithstanding the 
teness of the hour, by a large crowd of spectators. 
His Majesty was loudly cheered, and it is stated 


that he was received with much enthusiasm at all | 


the stations he through. There was a great 
demonstration in Rome on unday night, the Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Italian airs being played, amid 
expressions of popular gratification. 
Notwithstanding the cordial reception 
the King of Italy at Vienna, the Austrian 
ment showed a certain amount of reserve :— 


It was explained (says the Berlin correspondent of 
the Daily News) that Austria had no quarrel with the 
Church, and was consequently in no need of allies 
against the Church. She was unwilling to take any 
action which might be ed as a menace to France 
or a provocation to the U ontanes. As soon as the 
poe. ag departed the Vienna 8 began to publish 
articles intended to reassure France, and demanding 
that Prussia should first show her hand by making a 
treaty with Italy; while Austria, until that time re- 
serving to herself full liberty of action, would be 
governed by the nature of such treaty. This tone was 
resented at Berlin, and on the 1 4 of the King’s 
arrival it was given out in a semi-official despatch, that 
no formal alliance would be made at this interview, and 
that the two Powers would simply endeavour to arrive 
at a good understanding, in view of possible eventuali- 
ties. The semi-official journals take up the cue, and 
declare that any will not be betrayed into a step 
from which Austrian timidity or something worse 


ven to 
vern- 


THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


We have news from Cape Coast Castle to the 6th 
inst. The Ashantees remained quiet since the 
successful attack on Commodore Commerell’s ex- 
pedition up the Prah. They were waiting, it is 
said, for the end of the rainy season, but were, in 
the meantime, suffering from semi-starvation. In 
the meanwhile, 2 — a has — So 
expedition up the Volta, on the eastern 
of the 1 territory, which is said to have 
given great satisfaction. Two ships, one French 
and one American, had been detected selling gun- 
powder to the hostile tribes. They have been 
taken care of, and the coast bas been declared in a 
state of blockade. 

About 2,000 railway sleepers, roughly-sawn deals 
tarred over, have been made by the workmen in the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and are on the wharf 
ready for shipment. It is thought that the line of 
rails will be laid about forty miles from the point 
of debarkation, whether it be Cape Coast Castle, 
Accra, or some place in the Volta, accordiug to the 
selection of Sir Garnet Wolseley. The War Office 
having called for volunteers from the corps of Royal 
Engineers to lay the railway on the road to Coo- 
massie, more than fifty at once came forward to 
offer their services. Six of them were selected and 
2 2 ag om and pe ps have arrived 
at Woolwi m the School of Mili my al 
0 1 Chatham for conveyance in the King nny. 

addition to ing a railway, it would seem 
— — 2 have — that es 
so beatelegraph. Telegraph wires are bein 
shipped. The telegraph it is expected, will 
be 22 in the native forests. 
venteen i 


West India Regiment, which was at 
already gone to the Gold Coast, and the 1 


ment of that vessel. The vessel 


are officered by 

The loading of the Bonny with material for the 
Ashantee war was on Saturday, and she 
will probably sail to-day. Am other articles 


she carries twelve surf- freezing 
— oe eee a ice, A fifth ship is ex- 
pected wich immediately. The Biaf 
which preceded the Bonny, took out a — 
quantity of Government stores and a number of 
officers who are to assist in the operations against 
the Ashantees. | 

The +‘?! and Navy Gazetie states that Captain 
Hewett, V.C., i of the Devasta- 
tion, has been nominated, owing to the severity of 
Commodore Commerell’s wounds, to proceed to the 
West Coast of Africa, and relieve his brother 
Victoria-Cross man of the ion of his duties 
connected with the prosecution of the Ashantee 


war. 
The expenditure already incurred in the Ashantee 
1 — is estimated at two millions sterling. 
“ he special — 1 of — — % News — 
e expedition, reports the arri the Ambriz, 
5 i * Plage ey — staff, at 
adeira, and describing the unsatisfac uip- 
reg Be. 80 
hastily got ready that she was poisonous with new 
paint and with wee . accumulated duri * 
vious vo ; though a good seagoin she 
was so low in the water that, im the absence of 
bulwarks, wave after wave went over her whenever 
the breeze was r than usual; and she was 
s badly caulked t the moisture on the deck 
drained through the boards and dripped into the 
berths. — had to be closed up which 
could be cl ol The result was that some of 
the cabins were lutely poisonous ; nearly every 
one on board suffered from 


the m known as 


inters’ colic ; and Sir Garnet Wolseley himself, 
though a sailor, was laid up for several days. 
The per with which these needless er- 


ings were borne seems to have been admirable. It 
is ex that Sir Garnet Wolseley and his staff 
might reach Cape Coast Castle on the 3rd of 


r. 
A correspondent of the Times asserts that a very 


large trade is carried on in Birmingham, in the 
* of flint muskets, commonl ed Africans 
or Park palings, for the use of the tees 


the Britishers. These rude weapons are quite as 
effective at short ranges as the Martini or any other 
elaborate arms, They are made by thousands in 
Birmingham ; also very formidable matchet knives 
about two feet long. In inserting the letter the 
Times asks whether this can be true. 

An influential public meeting was held on 
Monday, at Bi at w Mr. Dixon, 
M. P., and Mr. M. P., took part, to consider 
The first Prt a 1 — regret at th — 

ution e at the out- 
break of hostilities, and a hope that all reasonable 
attempts would be made to settle differences with 
the of Ashantee before sending an army into 
the interior. A second resolution affirmed that it is 
the duty of the Government to maintain the policy, 
approved by Parliamentary committees nes 42 — 
statesmen, of confining our possessions on the 
Coast of Africa to trading settlements, and also 
of strictly carrying out the cy of non-interfer- 
ence in the disputes of the natives tribes. Another 
resolution expressed an opinion that the attack by 
the Ashantees might have arisen from — 2 
hension as to rights and liabilities on either 
side, and that the dispute had been vated by 
the conduct of the Fantees, who relied on 
British military aid to uphold them in their quarrel 
with the Ashantees. These opinions were em- 
bodied in a petition to be presented to Parliament. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY ON THE 
ASHANTEE WAR. 


„The Peace Society have issued the following 


Tho friends of and humanity have been 
deeply grieved at outbreak of another of those 
— ‘little’ wars between Great Britain and 
the savage abori of distant regions, which, 
whenever they arise, are almost invariably found to 
spring from some glaring want of judgment, or some 
decided in to the natives, either on the part of 
the i Soficials abroad, or of the Government at 
home. In this instance it is with the Ashantees—a 
fierce and barbarous tribe in Western 


Wer-. 


t we 8 ourselves I 
into hostilities. which cannot but have 
some t, ＋ on been raised by some of 
our fri against the course that certain persons 
ily, a Cabinet 
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terised by the most judicious, calm, and praise- 
worthy tone.. But this unfortunate repulse has 
greatly helped those who are in many ways per- 
sonally interested in raising a clamour for p 

on hostilities. 

„Although Parliament is not sitting, the tax- 
payers of this country should, in each district, take 
care that their views as to the Ashantee war are 
brought directly before the attention of the Govern- 
ment and of members of both Houses of the Legis- 
lature. The Abyssinian war (miserable as were its 
results) cost us nine millions, or equivalent to an 
additional income-tax of 3d. in the pound for three 

ears in succession. The Ashantee war promises 
be not less costly, and probably more so, while 

it has not even the shadowy justification which the 
former had. Great Britain recently obtained from 
the Dutch the possession of a strip of the Gold 
Coast, in relation to which the inland tribe of 
Ashantees previously possessed certain rights, as 
just as the right of any ee to his own pro- 
ag For example, according to a treaty signed 
in 1831, they were to be allowed free access to the 
coast 


“While the Dutch held Elmina, the chief port 
on that coast, the Ashantees enjoyed this free 
access, and also free-trade. But recently, on the 
British taking possession of Elmina, these privi- 
leges were, without any justification, practically 

en away from the Ashantees. Hence they are 
greatly (and not unreasonably) annoyed. But this 
is not all. They complain that their rebellious 
subjects are harboured in the British territory ; and 
there is some ground to fear that these complaints 
- are also justified by facts. 

There is one source of dissatisfaction which has 
been stated to exist, but which is not at present 
clearly proved to be valid. It has been alleged that 
the Dutch used to pay a certain annual sum by way 
2 —.— ar 4 money to the 3 for certain 

vantages, or as com tion for rights en 
by the former, and that this sum ion Seep wi wold 
by the British. But be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that, as to the main cause of complaint, the 
unwarrantable interference with the Ashantees’ 
right of access to the sea, they are really injured 
parties, and that Great Britain is plainly in the 
wrong. Another cause is the occurrence of various 
outrages upon the Ashantees, perpetrated by 
neighbouring tribes on the strength of being under 
the ‘protection’ of the British—a protection mis- 
chievous to all parties concerned, and directly 
rg to the settled non-intervention policy of 

reat Britain in regard to the European Continent. 
The Ashantees, not being adepts in the slow pro- 
cesses of civilised diplomacy, took upon them- 
selves, under these circumstances, to com- 
mence reprisals, Nevertheless, a professedly 
Christian nation should in such a case pay special 
regard to the moral aspect of the dispute, and to its 
own character in reference to the question at 
issue. England has not even a commonplace locus 
standi for continuing offensive operations. She is, 
at any rate, bound, by every consideration of right 
and duty, to make strenuous efforts to adjust the 
quarrel by means of some judicious and conciliatory 
arrangements. And even if these involve a little 
appearance of concession, a reall great nation (if 
first in the wrong) should not from acting 
fairly. The civilised nation should, by example, 
instruct the savage one. All these considerations 
should claim the practical and prompt regard of 
Englishmen. But, even on the lower of 
pecuniary interest, and of needless burdens upon 
already over-taxed ratepayers, the British Govern- 
ment is bound to refrain from plunging the coun 
into war under the — “The cost of suc 
a war, which would be carried on through regions 
where even roads would have to be made by our 
troops, must be enormous. The dense forests and 
deadly marshes of that pestilential coast would also 
be more fatal than the sword to multitudes of un- 
fortunate soldiers who would doubtless perish in 
their midst. There would be no small er of 
disasters resembling those of the wretched Wal- 
cheren Expedition. Every practicable means of 
putting a stop to this contest, at the very earliest 
opportunity, should be urged upon the Government 
by the friends of the true interests of the nation 
and of humanity.” 


THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
(From the Pall Mail Gazette.) 
Our advices from Zanzibar up to the 30th 
represent the Sultan as being resi 


at : i 

of coming to next and it will 
spn ip ter yh 
dent writes) if he is again ited. t 


slave-dealers is held to be an adequate excuse for 
the dilatoriness which he manifested in signing the 
treaty. In fact, his position would have 

untenable had he dared t o accept our conditions 
except under a direct threat of compulsion. On 
the whole, however, it is just as well that the 
Sultan remains where he is at present, for dis- 


turbances have broken out at Mombosa, headed by | la 


Mubarak bin Raghid, of the Arab Mazrua tribe, 
who has already routed the first batch of soldiers 
sentagainst him. This is only one indication among 
many that Barghash’s kingdom is very unstable, 
and unless he receives support from abroad there is 
reason to fear that his authority will be set at 
defiance and the only semblance of a regular Govern- 
ment on the east coast of Africa, destroyed, to the 
great injury of trade and the arrest of civilisation 
generally. Mazrua has offered to place himself 
and his ple under British protection ; but it is 
not likely that Her Majesty's representative at 
Zanzibar will give any countenance to the rebels. 
Barghash is sadly in want of ships to maintain 
order along the coast, and he is reported to have 
already ordered one from England ; but how he is 
going to pay for it nobod ows. There are a 
number of used-up ships lying in our dockyards 
which would answer his purpose very well, and it 
would be a gracious act on the part of our Govern- 
ment, and at the same time aid the Sultan in 
carrying out the new treaty, were two or three of 
these vessels made over to him. 

The Frere Mission Blue-book has found its way 
to Zanzibar, and has been severely commented on. 
One complains that all the fun has been left out of 
it; an characterises it as reading like the 
notes of a few sentimental gentlemen who. had 
been cruising about the ocean in search of anything 
that might turn up. Surely, Sir Bartle Frere, adds 
another, must be very angry to see his work com- 

into that space, and many good things 
which he did and wrote cut out of it. And why is 
nothing said about the action of the French consul? 
Then the treaty drops in at last so neatly that no 
one could imagine that the British navy had a hand 
in clearing the way, or that the consulate did any- 
thing more than forward the document to London. 

Dr. Kirk, the Consul-General, has returned from 
a trip along the coast in the Shearwater, Captain 
Wharton, looking into all sorts of odd nooks and 
corners. From Latham Island they went to Lufigi, 
and ran up that river in the steam-cutter for a 
distance of twenty miles. The conclusion arrived 
at is that the Lufigi, like almost every other African 
river on the eastern side of the continent, is utterly 
useless for trading purposes. The party then 
went to Kilwa, where they were well received by 
the local authorities. From information gained on 
the spot, it appears that the land route bids fair 
to vie with = sea route for the trans- 
port of slaves. e system has already been 
organised and will soon be developed into something 
formidable. Parties start at night, march up to 
Dar-es-Salem and yamo, then they either go 
on to Mombasa and oo from those places and 
Brava, or else are shipped at Melinda for Lamoo, 
or taken to Pemba and Zanzibar in fishing canoes. 
Outside Kilwa, on the slave line, you march one 
day in the shambas or plantations ; then, on your 
way to Nyassa, you have ten days’ constant march 
through a district without people, for the Wa 
Moevee and the Wa Guido are not there, but in 
Zanzibar : they have been hunted or sold, or they 
are dead, and the country for those ten days is a 
desert. Another such desert meets you on the 
other side of the Rovuma, insomuch that slave- 
hunting for the last year has been extending 
northward. These facts suffice to show that the 
slave battle is still to be fought, and that until 
slavery, as a status authorisi is prohibited, 
not on the east coast of Africa alone, but throughout 
the East, the slave-trade will go on. Thousands of 
slaves have already been moved northerly by land ; 
others will be hunted nearer Zanzibar. The grand 
object which we a to have in view is general 
emancipation. The slaves themselves will probably 
concur in such a movement, for it is reported that 
those at Pangani and Tanga have made another 
stam and gone off in mass. 


A of slaves has been seized in the 
A. Oheunels on the way to Majunga, in 
Madagascar, and ample proof has been foun 
a large trade in slaves goes on almost under the 


guns of the fort of Mozambique. In fact, they are 
about as bad as the Zanzibar Arabs in that line. 


POLITICAL STRAWS. 


War THE Roman Caruo.ics Proposr.—The 
Westminster ing the question of a 
eral election, says :—‘‘We must, as Catholics, 

w (what influence we have into the scales of 


those who will favour denominational education. 


To forecast the future is futile at best, though it is 
sometimes am looking at the y Liberal 
measures y Conservative administrations, 


and taking into consideration the rumours respect- 
ing the income-tax. It would be scarcely more 
far-fetched to state the ibility of a strong Con- 
servative Government ing the tables on the 


Opposition home rule to Ireland, de- 
bd ee sree to and a charter 


to a Roman Catholic University. ese would be 
. — advantages; to hope for them would be 

topian, but with the example of what Cavour and 
his compact Ministry wrought over a but 
divided majority, we may hope against hope for the 
concession of many bingy provided we can be 
one and compact, Unity of action without con- 


—— aD eR. — 


that 


— 


sideration for party is our only policy, and if we 
can only make our people comprehend this, we 
must carry all before us, if we are faithful to the 
principles of the Holy Church.” 

A Stein Trura” worTH REMEMBERING.—It 
is nothing less than the simple truth that at this 
moment the general body of British taxpayers are 
ishing immense sums annually in maintaining 
and spreading, not only the Roman Catholic doc- 
trines of a former age, but also the new tests of 
orthodoxy, and the new objects of Divine worship 
lately invented by our ingenious neighbours across 
the British Channel. Shocking as the pretended 
revelations of Mary Alacoque must be to all simple 
Christians, the whole British people are now instill- 
ing them into the minds of the rising Irish genera- 
tion by means of State-paid schools abandoned to 
the absolute control of the priesthood, and we are 
now told in a way not to mistaken, by arch- 
bishops and bishops, that unless we do this, and 
more also, we may expect to find Ireland a diffi- 
culty, if not a foe, in any question of national safety 
and honour.— Times of Monday. 

EDUCATIONAL ProBLEMS.— The School Board 
Chronicle, in so book on School Rates, 
by the Rev. G. H. agen, M. A., prebendary of 

ells (published by the National Society), says :— 
„This gentleman, unconsciously, we believe, almost 
* a basis of compromise with the league. 
At first, it is true, in the full vigour of his demand 
for more favourable terms for the Church than 
were accorded in the Act of 1870, he insists upon 
the abolition of the Cowper Temple clause, upon 
the right of the school board, on the vote of the 
om y, to select the doctrines of a particular 
sect for teaching in board schools (subject to the 
conscience clause), and on the liberty of school 
boards to make grants out of the rates to denomi- 
national schoola; but by way of alternative, sup- 
posing it should turn out that he is asking more 

it is possible to get, he advances this ulti- 
matum :— | 

At the very least Jet Churchmen insist that in rate- 
schools and within the walls of rate-school buildin 
the children shall cease to be forbidden to learn the 
creeds, catechism, and formularies of their own Church. 
Let us, if need be, be content to waive the money right 
and to deal with the matter as a simple question o 
that of which Parliament bas heard a t deal too 
little of late years, but which, if [ {the signs of 
the times aright, it is likely ere long to hear a great 
deal more about—a Churchman’s conscience. Once let 
us get that intolerant enactment repealed which forbids 
instruction within a rate-school to the baptised children 
of Churchmen, in the creeds, prayer-book, and cate- 
chism of the National Church, and am I too sanguine 
in believing that the voluntary labours-not only of the 

lal, denen in those places, but of Church school 

ers and may I not add, in these hopeful —of 
skilled lay catechists, will be heartily rendered without 
fee or reward to train up in the creeds and prayer- 
book hundreds of thousands of baptised children of our 
Church, in London, in Liverpool, in Manchester—I 
must come nearer home—in eovil, in Wincanton, in 
Bridgewater—who otherwise will have no chance of ever 
distinctively learning that faith into which they were 
baptised ? | 

Wo can see no practical difference between the 
scheme of religious education in connection with 
board schools here shadowed forth and that of the 
National Education League, resolved upon at the 
Manchester Conference, and sought to in * 
carried out by the institution recently of the Bir- 
* r Education Society. Mr. Fagan 
would forego the application of the school-rate funds 
to the purposes of denominational education, and 
simply asks that, as an integral (but not compul- 
sory) of the board school education, ministers 
of religion and other 2 religious teachers 
—— 1 * enter “4 — and, 

uring a short period set apart for that pur out 
of the school hours, 5 children of eit own 
particular persuasion in those particular doctrines 
and observances. That is just what the league pro- 
poses, with this trifling distinction, that the league 
would have the denominations 1 rp in these 
arrangements pay to the school board a small sum 
in the shape of rent for the use of the building, in 
order that the religious instructors and those who 
receive the instruction should be under no obligation 
whatever to the ratepayer in respect to this re- 
ligious and (if the parties so will it) denominational 
teaching. If we have not mistaken the drift of 
Mr. Fagan’s scheme, it is a pity that the two 
ies working in such widely different directions 

or an object so very similar should not be brought 
together, and we commend the point at once to the 
consideration of Mr. F and the league with a 
view to an agreement upon a platform of agitation.” 

THE Rumours or A Disso.tutTion.—The Daily 
News says it is easy to understand the origin of the 
rumours, to which the Conservative organs give 
currency, of an intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to dissolve in the course of November if they 
incur any further defeats, The Conservatives natu- 
rally believe the time to be propitious for them. 
But though there may be legitimate reasons fcr 
their desire, there are no just grounds for their ex- 
pectation. Suppose all the vacant seats should Le 
won by the Conservatives, the majority in Parlia- 
ment will be reduced but not reversed; and no 
question how the Queen’s Government is to te 
carried on will have arisen. It would be absurd to 

to the constituencies on a mere question of con- 
raised by a few defeats out of doors. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues are bound to state 
what they in regard to some important un- 
accomplished reforms before they ak the national 
— as between themselves and their oppo- 
nents. 


is too obscure and brief. 
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“HISTORY OF ENGLISH TLITERATURE.“ 


The appearance of this second edition of Mr. 
Van Laun’s exquisite translation of ‘‘ Taine’s 
History of English Literature” is not without 
a certain significance. It shows that the in- 
ductive method of the Frenchmen has led to a 
result which commands English sympathy. 
The sparkling brilliancy of M. Taine’s manner 
is not attained, at all events, by looseness of 
method. We have all read some portion of 
M. Taine’s Notes in England,” and know 
how, carrying out his principles, he made care- 
ful record of social characteristics in our 
„ a he committed himself by setting 
down his final impressions of our literature. 
This, as we have mentioned in noticing the 
earlier editions of this work, was a practical 
illustration of his leading doctrine. He holds 
that certain characteristics prevailing at a given 
period infallibly determine the quality and 
character of its art and literature. Know the 
habits, the tendency, the characteristic bent or 
direction of a period, and you know what its 
literature must be, and could reproduce it so 
far; but, apart from reference to social life and 
social influences, you can never really get to 
understand it. Literature is thus one of many 
products—-one of many flowers; and you can 
arrange, ticket, and classify them just as you 
can common flowers and plants. Its relation 
to determining causes is just as clear and 
ascertainable as is the relation of the plant 
to the cenditions amid which it grew. 
All this, of course, looks at first sight 
painfully hard and _positivistic ; 
one who desires to see what vivacious and 
brilliant faculties of exhibition can do to relieve 
mere method must read M. Taine. He 

resents everything in picture—yvivid, concrete, 
iving. His picture of the Normans and of 
Norman life in this yolume is simply admi- 
rable. So the fine appreciation of the pro- 
cessional, theatrical element in the Shakesperean 
period. His rare power of seizing the pic- 
turesque point, indeed, could hardly be better 
represented than in the picture he gives else- 
where of the North of Scotland Calvinists going 
by railway to a revival meeting, and how they 
sang certain lines as the train moved through 
the tunnel—a touch we are not likely soon to 
forget. 

Another very remarkable point in M. Taine 
is his tolerance. He manages pretty nearly to 
get rid of preconceptions and prejudices. He 
will not report on anything till he has placed 
himself in the best possible positions for exa- 
mination and scrutiny. And yet, though 
he must perforce submerge any element of per- 
sonal earnestness, he is very ready to appreciate 
that quality in others. He admires the Nor- 
mans; but he sees and fixes the good points in 
the Saxons too, in spite of their drinking and 
wild excitment. This is an exquisitely drawn 
contrast and picture— 

„The Saxon could not master his craving for exalta- 
tion ; the Frenchman could not restrain the volubility 
of his tongue. He is too diffuse and clear; the Saxon 
The one was excessively 
agitated and carried away; the other explains and 
develops without measure. From the twelfth century 
the Gestes spun out degenerate into rhapsodies and 

lmodies of thirty and forty thousand verses. 
Theology enters into them: poetry becomes an inter- 
minable intolerable litany, where the ideas, expounded, 
developed, and repeated ad infinitum without one 
outburst of emotion or one touch of originality, flow 
like a clear and insipid stream, and send off their reader, 
by dint of their monotonous rhymes, into a comfortable 
a oa What a deplorable abundance of distinct and 
facile ideas! We meet with it again in the 17th 
century, in the literary gossip which took place at the 
feet of men of distinction ; it is the fault and the talent 
of the race, With this involuntary art of perceiving 
and isolating instantaneously and clearly each part of 
every object people can speak, even for speaking's sake 
and for ever.“ 

Mr. Van Laun has carefully revised the trans- 
lation, and in most cases, where he touches it, 
makes his version more literal without destroying 
its fluencyin anyway. This History is one 
of the most sparkling and masterly histories in 
our tongue; and the publishers have certainly 
done their share in the printing and binding of 
this edition, which is in every way — 


GERMAN LITERATURE.t+ 


This work is at once so well condensed and 
so general as to supersede previous efforts of 


° History of English Literature. By H. A. Talne, 
D.C.L. Translated from the French by H. Van Lavy, 
one of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy, (Edin- 
burgh : Edmonston and Douglas.) 

+ Outlines of German Literature, By JOSEPH GOSTWICK 
author of A Handbook of American Literature,” an 
ROBERT Harrison, Librarian of the London Library, 
(Williams and Norgate.) 


but any’ 


the kind. The best was perhaps that of the 
Messrs. Chambers, but in some points it is sup- 
plemented by this. The editors show uncommon 
valents for this kind of work. The power of 
catching separate details and characteristics, 
and of rising through them to clear general 
classifications, is exhibited, together with ready 
power of illustration from other literatures-- 
an em a qualification to good work in 
this kind. Wide reading must show itself here, 
however, in result—in the merest hint or sug- 
— of analogy; leaving it to the reader to 
ollow out himself, if he chooses, the contrast 
or comparison. The value of some slight 
knowledge cf German literature is nowadays 
not only advantageous, but essential to a right 
understanding of recent developments of our 
own literature. Not only have Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller deeply influenced English litera- 
ture and English thinking; not only have 
Kant and Fichte, and Schelling, and Hegel, 
and others materially affected the historical 
currents of English philosophy, but we can 
even trace with some degree of certainty the 
transportation of certain seeds from the German 
romantic school into our imaginative literature. 
George MacDonald, for example, we cannot 
conceive of without some touch of the glamour, 
the mystic quaintness of the Tieck-Novalisschool ; 
but nature only led him to his affinities when he 
set himself in early days to devour Tieck’s 
‘* Phantastus” and Novalis’s romances ; and cer- 
tainly the form of all his earlier works was 
largely determined by this influence. Phan- 
„ tastus is one of the most eweetly original of 
our English works of pure fancy; but, never- 
theless, we can see a dim reflection of Tieck’s 
face in its clear flowing, yet tree-shaded waters. 
And on this point hangs a criticism—almost 
the only criticism of positive blame og questions 
of space that we have to make—the Gorman 
romantic school is hardly adequately repre- 
sented here. It is easy to see that men of 
the mental type of both the editors could hardly 
1 with much in that school; but here 
ey were not mere critics, but historians; and 
sometimes they do tend to play the former réle 
rather than the latter. A dozen or so of lines 
about Novalis, while pages are given to obscure 
lyrists whom we have hardly ever heard of in 
ngland, can surely not be heid to be a fair 
allowance—considering that, owing to various 
circumstances, Novalis is widely known, and 
yet but half-known in England. The hymns 
should, in our idea, have been specially cha- 
racterised, and one, at least, given as specimen. 
Then Jean Paul Richter—who, on one point, at 
least, touched Tieck and the Romantic School, 
and accordingly moved away from Goethe and 
Goethe’s sympathies—is rather too broadly dis- 
paraged on account of form; and certainly we 
think, considering the vast influence of 
‘‘ Levana,” that a short, quiet, and solid ex- 
tract from one of the early chapters in it, say 
the 43rd or 44th Section, which deals with the 
Joyousness of Children, and shows him in a 
completely different vein from anything here re- 
resented or shown, should have been included, 
hereas, excopting a portion of a dream which 
is certainly not his most striking effort, even in 
that vein—the extracts are nearly all of one 
character, and rather sadly cut down. 


Then again, and we fear arising from the 
same limitation of interest and sympathy, we 
find the editors have exhausted all their power 
on the interpretation and representation of the 
First Faust and Goethe’s moods in the creation 
of it, leaving the Second Faust, which really 
needs interpretation, without any recognition. 
The authors say very significantly, when writing 
of Schiller :— 


In Goethe's best poems art and nature, thought 
and its symbol, are united, fused and welded together. 
In Schiller’s poetry we find division ; there is a visible 
strife between the thought and its symbol. The idea 
seems to be discontented with its incorporation, and 
endeavours, again and again, to assert itself in someab- 
stract form. The poet first fixes his attention on some 
noble thought, and then proceeds to find imagery for its 
expression ; but after all his endeavour, the thought is 
left too often solitary or abstract, as if too pure and high 
to be incorporated. This abstract elevation may 
seen in the drama of Don Carlos, especially in the con- 
versation between Philip II. and the Marquis of Posa. 
Here, as in many other es, we are reminded that 
the writer was not coptent with his avocation as a poet 
he wished to analyse and systematise his thoughts, an 
had an earnest desire to teach.” 


The general thesis here laid down might have 
met with more modification had something 
more of a detailed and exhaustive analysis of 
the Second Faust, been attempted. But we ob- 
serve from first to last a passion for separate 
and isolated points of form which, though 
quite unconsciously, gives a kind of bias to the 
book. Very common-place, or at least familiar 
passages and ideas are often dwelt on and para- 


hrased to us, when something néw less 
— might have been brought forward. This 


for example, on Margaret in Faust is exqui- 


— 


— 
— — 


sitely put, but is there not a bareness of 
idea ?— 


“The highest interest throughout belongs to the 
beautiful character of Margarot, whose innocent love is 
made the means of urging her on to crime, misery, and in- 
sanity. It may remain a question whether the poet-power 
is more evident in the creation of this heroine, or lu the 
embodiment of all that is cynical, envious, and malig- 
nant in the person of Mephistopheles, Tho fiend is seen 
in a light of contrast that makes him more and more 
revolting, and Faust who once despised, now hates, yet 
dreads, the tempter—of his destined companion for life ! 
By the blind passion of Faust and the machinations of 
the demon, Margaret is surrounded with a cloud of 
guilt and disgrace, which becomes darker and darker, 
though it can never be truly said to belong to hor 
character,” 


The authors are, on the whole, very happy 
with the lyrical poets—the men supremely of 
expression—and it is with a wise sagacity that 
they have been enabled to group them together, 
as they have in most instances done. This is 
the summary on Jean Paul :—- 

„ho true way of ending with ennui is to try to sa 
everything; and the author who cannot limit himself 
does not 1 how to write.’ It must do regretted 
that Richter never learned the value of these maxims, 
If he had studied them, there would have been less 
difference of judgment respecting his merits, There 
may be fotind in his works more of hearty sympathy 
with life than we tind in thousands of books of authors 
who have treated literature as an amusement, and 
have written clear, cold thoughts in a correct stylo. 
With these remarks, which include the substance of 
many critiques, the praise and the blame bestowed on 
Jean Paul may be left to moderate each other.” 

The authors have honestly studied, and 
clearly set forth their subject; their good taste 
and judgment are admirable; and they have 
written a book, which in spite of some defects, 
will be found of signal benefit to English students 
of German literature, as really giving a concise 
and connected epitome of the whole history of 
German literature from its earliest days of 
Nibelungenleids down to our own day. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


Considerations for the Clergy. Being Sketches of 
Man and his Relations, with an Appendix on Organio 
Life. By A Recusant. (Elliot Stock.) This is, in 
many respects, a peculiar book. Clearly the writer of 
it is a well-informed, studious, and earnest man, who 
has devoted himself to science and speculation dis- 
interestedly. Perhaps he has done this too thoroughly 
for orthodoxy, his departure from which he seeks in no 
way to disguise. He, indeed, has quite fallen away 
from it in many respects, but he claims still to be 
biblical and faithful. His idea seems to be that man is 
tripartite, but he would not go with Dean Alford, for 
instance, in his simple theory of Body, Soul, and Spirit, 
which, in the dean’s hands and in various other hands, 
has been found equal to account for, and to reconcile 
much, Our writer's idea seems rather to involve some- 
what of the theories of the Rev, Edward White and 
others. He holds, as we understand him, that the prin- 
ciple of the soul that would, in all exercise, illustrate 
the requirements of the moral law is disturbed by the 
law of the flesh or the animal Spirit, and that the two 
are reconciled by the incoming of a new constituent or 
influence, that of the spirit, by which is salvation, but 
which is not inherent but communicated to us, and is 
the regenerator and sanctifier through which eternal 
life comes in tous, The Fathar and Son are persons, 
but the Holy Spirit is an influence belonging to both, 
and this communicated to man saves him. The thing 
is demonstrated in a semi-inductive way, proceeding 
with a certain scientific closeness, in which we have, as 
a groundwork, far more of physiological and chemical 
lore than is usually met with in anything bearing 
even remotely on theology, Of course, Calvinism— 
especially in its extreme forms of absolute election or 
reprobation—is held at bay, no quarter being given to 
it, and many prudents hints are held out to ministers — 
for clergymen are not alone concerned—in the course 
of the discussion, We can imagine people finding the 
book useful, especially its first part, for other reasons 
than the force of its main argument. It is full of facts 
clearly and fairly put. 

Chapters on Trees, A Popular Account of their Nature 
and Uses. By Mary and ELIZABETH KIRBY, authors of 
‘‘ Birds of Land and Water,“ &c. (Cassell.) This is 
really a well-written and handsome book. The Misses 


| Kirby always write simply and with grace, and some- 


times they have a felicity in descriptive touches that 
are not so often met with in this kind of writing as could 
be wished. A couple of chapters in the outset aro 
given to a simple elucidation of main botanical prin- 
ciples—stages and modes of tree-growth, sap circula- 
tion and so forth, and then come sketches of the great 
families of trees, home and foreign, eastern and western, 
oaks, palms, pines, poplars, willows, alders, chesnuts, 
plaues, larches, cedars, yews, bamboos, bananas, and all 
the rest. Ono of the most interesting sketches is that 
of the chinchona tree. The book is adorned with really 
good illustrations; so that we can hardly think of a 
better volume for a present or school prize. 

Ned Wright: The Story of his Life. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) This is a new edition of the record of a . 
most remarkable career, How the wilful, wicked boy, 
whom even his father thrust out, and his mother 
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despaired of ; who was prize-fighter, thief, and so much 

else that was bad, was at length touched by the Gospel, 

they who wish to know must read in this book--the 

second edition of which is most inviting. We can only 

afford room here to call attention to its issue. It is 

adorned with a good steel portrait of the pvgilist- 
preacher, \ | 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Dark A Poffe of Old. . .\. Nisbet. 
Natural Philosophy. Part I., 

Mechanics ... T. Murby 
Scripture Manuale—Numbers. Ditto. 
Pillars of the House. Vol. IV. Macmillan. 

Gems of Song Stock. 
Chapters on Trees . Cassell. 
Outlines of Natural History . Blackwood 


In the Isle of Wight. 2 vols. Sampson Low. 


Royal Guide to London 

Charities, 1873-74. . . R. Hardwicke, 
The Old Masters and their 

— ˙ -m—·¹ꝛ ̃ —NtK 
Free Trade and Free Enterprise Cassell. 
Half. Hours with the Micro- 
„ „„ „ NHR. 
On the Pursuit of Truth . . Longmans, 
Count Rumford: How He 

Banished Beggary from 

( ek 
A Scamper across Europe. . 
* Parable of the Prodigal 

n 5 + 7 „ * a * * 

Hints of Horace .... . 
Rockbourne .. .. . Edmonston & Douglas. 
Little Trix . . Ditto. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETs. — The Interpreter, 
8 Antiquary; Hardwick's Science Gossip; 
Our Work in Ireland in 1873, by the Rev. Clement 
Clemance, B.A. (Yates and Alexander); Milk, Typhoid 
Fever, and Sewage: a Series of Letters, by Alfred 
Smee, F. R. S., 33 3 * one Co . 
tional M ine; The Nonconformist Churo * tl 
ranches of the Church of Christ ; A Healing Word 
by Robert C. Jenkins, M. A., Rector of Lyminge, an 
on. Canon of Canterbury (Folkestone: J. English) ; 
Our Own Fireside, Day of Days, Home Words, Leisure 
Hour, Sunday at Home, True Catholic, Child's Com- 
anion, Tract Magazine, Cottager and Artisan, Old 
5 onathan, Famil riend, Friendly Visitor, Children’s 
Friend, Infant’s Magazine, British Workman, Band of 
Hope Review, Victoria, Gentleman’s, Good Words, and 
Sunday Magazine. 


Miscellaneous, 
— — 


„% HANDS“ WANTED. —No one can take a walk 
through the city without being struck by the un- 
y number of notices that hands are 
wanted. Every city industry seems to be repre- 
sented in this demand, which is a very cheering 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Hamilton, Adams, x Co. 
Basil M. Pickering. 


sign, and a answer to those who are always 
warning us that our trade is going away from us. 
—City Press 


TypHorw Fever IN MARyYLEBONE.—Dr. Whit- 
more has presented a report to the Marylebone 
Vestry on the recent outbreak of typhoid fever. 
After referring to the detection of the milk 
supply as the cause of the attack, he states 
that as far as he can ascertain, ninety fami- 
lies or 320 persons were affected. The inci- 
dents detailed in connection with many of these 
cases tend to prove incontestably that they owe 
their origin to infected milk. The percen of 
deaths he has not yet been able to arrive at. Many 
of the patients were removed to hospitals out of 
the parish, and others have gone into the country, 
in the interval between drinking the milk and the 
first symptoms of the attack. At present, how- 
ever, he knew of about twenty deaths, and of that 
number, not more than five or six occurred in Mary- 
lebone. . 

THE AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS FOR GREAT 
Britain which have just been issued give evi- 
dence of the welcome fact that our resources in 
animal food have rapidly increased of late. The 
following figures show the total number of live 
stock in Great Britain, at Midsummer, of each of 


the last three years :— 

Cattle. Sheep. ob 
1871 .. 5,337,759 . 27,119,560 .. 2,499,602 
1872 .. 5,624,894 .. 27,921,507 .. 2,771,749 
1873 .. 5,964,540 .. 29,437,635 ... 2, 500, 250 


At the same time the quantity of land under grain 
crops is slightly decreasing, as may be seen trom 


the table below :— 

Wheat, acres. VI Oats, acres. 
1871 ... 3,571,894 ... 2,385,783 ... 2,715,707 
1872 .. 3,589,057 2,316,332 ... 2,705,837 
1873 .. 3,490,332 5,336,020 ... 2,676,234 


These statistics point to an increased application of 
land to the production of animal f and to a 
greater reliance on foreign supplies of grain. 

Mr. GeorGe SMITH, THE ASSYRIAN EXPLORER, 
has given the text of the tablet which rendered the 
account of the deluge incomplete. It will be re- 
membered that he recently discovered the identical 
tablet while in Assyria on the Daily Telegraph 
expedition. He translates the inscription as 
follows :—‘‘On the coming of the flood which I 
shall send, thou shalt enter into the ship, and the 
door of the ship turn, thou shalt send into the 
midst of it thy corn, thy furniture, and 8, thy 
— and silver, thy male slaves, and thy female 

ves, the sons of the army, the beasts of the field, 
the animals of the field, all that thou hearest thou 
shalt do . . . they 
1 — N * * ahip. rn 
an mouth, and spake, an 
god Hea, his lord.” 


| room, even her wash-tub, so that she could not 2 


autumn there will be no lack of good firing. 


tion seems to set at rest the doubt whether coal 


Tue Crops 1n IRRLAND.— An Irish Farmer,“ 
of Portarlington, gives in the Morning Post the 
following account of the harvest in Ireland, cor- 
recting the impression that the harvest has been 
bad :—‘‘ The fact is, the corn harvest, both barley 
and oats, is an admirable one, and has been well 
saved, notwithstanding the showery weather. The 
potato crop is ificent, being double the quan- 
tity of last year, and the tubers very fine. There 
has been some destruction in the ‘flounders’ and 
also the ‘Scotch downs,’ but on the whole it is a 
splendid crop—finer than for many years past both 
in quantity and quality. The tirst turf harvest in 
June] was well saved, and should we have a dry 


deeply regret, for the sake of my friends, Messrs. 
Butt and the ‘ Home Rulers,’ that I am compelled 
to * so good an account of our harvest prosperity 
in Ireland. Indeed, the growing prosperity of this 
country, so visible to all who choose to see it, mut t 
be a sad stumblingblock to my agitating friends, as 
it threatens very shortly to take the bread out of 
their mouths for ever and a day.” 


Mr. GLAbsroxz's Szat.—It is no secret (says 
the London co ndent of the Manchester 
Guardian) that the two members who have asked 
the Speaker to issue a new writ for Greenwich on 
the ground that Mr: Gladstone has legally vacated 
his seat for that borough are Mr. J. Lowther and 
Mr. Rowland Winn. In reply to these gentlemen, 
the Speaker, it is understood, has stated that by a 
clause in the Act of 1858 he can have no official 
knowledge of Mr. Gladstone’s acce ce of the 
Chancellogship of tha Exchequer, and therefore he 
can in no way interfere until Mr. Gladstone has 
notified such acceptance to him. The correspon- 
dence is now some days old, and by this time Mr. 
Gladstone has probably been informed of this last 

iece of irritation which has been directed against 
— and has forwarded to the Speaker whatever 
notification may be necessary. he general im- 
— in political circles is that the Speaker will 

ecline to issue his writ, and will reserve the case 
for the decision of the House. The point to be 
decided will be a very important one, and may 
3 lead to an amendment of the Act. I ought 

add that the action of these two members is 

lieved to be purely individual, and that they have 
received no support from the leaders of the Con- 
servative party. 

PostaL TELEGRAPHY,—From a paper published 
by the authority of the Postmaster-General, the 
— extracts may be worthy of public perusal. 
Postal telegraph carda, with space for twenty words, 
are now issued at the cost of one shilling each. 
They are intended for inland messages only, and 
are delivered free within one mile from the terminal 
station. They may be posted like an ordinary 
letter in a pillar, wall, or post-office letter-box, 
whence they are carried away by the usual 
collector for transmission by wire. A large number 
of these boxes are cleared at three a.m., and a 
telegraph card deposited in one of them after the 
—— of the night mails or so time the 
telegraph office is closed—usually between eight 
p. m. and eight a.m.—would be taken out at three 
a.m. and sent off by wire as soon as the business of 
the day commen Packages containing twenty 
of these cards may be purchased at 1/. per — 
Books of inland telegram forms, upon which a ls. 
stamp is embossed, may also be had at the rate of 
ll, per twenty forms. The cost of a reply to a 
telegram may be prepaid, and the reply may be 
sent gt any time within two months of the date of 
original tele a prepaid reply form being 
— tot — Ss who may either use it for the 
reply or prepay another message. 

| hed on — TABLIS.— Isaac Johnson, a broker 
carrying on business in Upper Lisson- street, 
Lisson-grove, way charged at the Marylebone 
police-court, on Saturday, with levying an excessive 
distress. Mrs. Maxwell, a poor woman, whose 
husband is in Colney Hatch Asylum, and who earns 
her living by ween, one she owed her landlord 
2s. 6d. for rent. On Saturday week the defendant 
called on her for that amount, and she paid him. 
On the following Monday he again called for the 
rent that was due, broke open the door of her 
room, and when she said she not got the half- 
crown, he took away everything that was in the 


her living ; in fact, she was left destitute, and 
to sleep on thefloor. She applied to the magistrate 
for advice, and the magistrate sent a warrant officer 
named Bungay to make inquiries. Bungay found 
that the woman’s statements were true, and that the 
goods had been removed toa pawnbroker’s. Bungay 
saw the washtub, and said that it alone was worth 
more more than the half-crown. The defendant 
said he — — for 2s. os if o woman 
liked to is expenses she co ve her — 
Mr. Act gp 4 solicitor, said he had been applied to by 
more than 100 poor persons who had complained of 
the defendant. Mr. Mansfield said the defendant’s 
conduct was infamous, and he would have to return 
the whole of the goods and pay 12s. 6d. costs. The 
defendant, it is stated, ‘‘hastily left the court,” 
but shortly afterwards his solicitor said he would 
not pay the money, and a distress warrant was then 
issued against him. 

Coat-Cutrina BY MacHINeRY.—The very in- 


teresting read by Mr. Firth before the 
— 71. * A of the British Associa- 


y and F pase — be cut by machinery. 


can general! 

The substitution mor nage f for human labour in 
collieries is only a question of time. The results of 
this change promise to be of immense importance. | 


Monin has been mapped, and 


They will influence the price of coal in three ways. 
In the first place, they will reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. r. Firth estimates the difference in 
favour of cutting by machinery over cutting by 
hand at Is. 7d. a ton. In the second place, the 
coal-owners will become independent of their 
miners as regards the amount of output. One 
machine, Mr. Firth says, worked by a man, a 
youth, and a boy, can do the work of twelve 
average men, thus reducing the demand for hand 
labour by more than 75 per cent. In the third 
place, the masters will no longer be able, as now, 
to fall in with the men’s désire to restrict the out- 


put of coal. When a colliery owner has gone to 
the expense of setting up costly machinery, he will 
naturally be anxious to get as much work as pos- 


sible out of it. If he does not use to the full the 
powers newly put into his hands, he will know that 
other owners ‘cannot be trusted to exercise equal 
self-restraint, and consequently that any attempt 
on his part to keep down the output will affect not 
the price of coal but simply the amount of his share 
in it. It seems also that seams which lie too deep 
to be worked at a profit by hand-cutting will be- 
come remunerative under machine cutting, and that 
the cost of opening new pits and the time required 
for bringing them into working order will be greatly 
reduced. in all these ways the introduction of 
machinery will tend to m 
Mall Gazette. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION.—By next winter there 
will be three distinct parties exploring in the Holy 
Land, one English and two American, In carrying 
out the objects of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Lieutenant Conder and his party have carefully 
explored Cæsarea, made plans of all its buildings, 
and traced and examined its aqueduct for six miles. 
The temple has also been identified. Jimmath- 
Serah, the birthplace of Joshua, has been identified 
as Tibney. P have been made of Joshua’s 
tomb, which was shown in the days of Jerome. 
lans made 
of the tombs of the Maccabees. Full details 
of all ruins are noted on the spot, such as 
the size of stones, and the kind of mortar used. 
The style of the building receives special attention, 
careful measurement being always made. Drawings 
are always made of the capitals and cornices. 
this exhaustive manner more than five hundred 
towns have been noted. The fund pro also to 

rosecute its excavations in and around Jerusalem. 
‘aptain Warren’s discoveries there have only in- 
creased the society’s desire for farther researches. 
The captain, it may be remembered, found that the 
great wall of the Holy City extended downwards, 
sixty, seventy, and in one place a hundred and 
twenty feet below the apparent surface, and that at 
that depth ‘‘the ancient foundations were reached, 
reposing in all their primitive majesty.” Now come 
the points of determination: where were the 
walls of the city at its various periods of growth ; 
where the exact site and what the limits of the 
Temple; where was Christ's sepulchre ; where 
the tomb of David and the other kings; where the 
Pool of Bethesda and all the other sacred spots? 
Without any reasonable doubt, says the secretary 
of the Fund, they are all hidden below the modern 
city, and all recoverable by energy, tact, and per- 
severance. As Captain Warren’s services are not 
to be had again, the society has secured M. Ganneau, 
an Oriental archeologist, who for many years has 
been attached to the French consulate at Jerusa- 
lem, and is perfectly familiar with the ground and 
the language of the natives. If the requisite 
amount of money can be raised in time, Ganneau 
will commence operations the coming season. 


e coal cheaper.—Pall 


| Much is expected of him after he is once fairly at 


work. 

UnsEAWorTHY Suips.—The Times publishes a 
condensed account, occupying about two columns 
and a-half, of a preliminary report” which has 
been issued by the royal commission appointed at 
the instance of Mr. Plimsoll “' to inquire into the 
alleged unseaworthiness of British registered ships.” 
The substance of the report is contained in its con- 
cludi ragraphs, in which the commissioners re- 
capitulate the schemes suggested for a compulsory 
survey and classification of merchant shipping under 
Lloyd's or Government, and counter evidence 
„ throwing doubt upon all such proposals,” and 
tending to show that ‘‘Government interference 
would only make matters worse,” and end their 
3 report as follows: — Amid these con- 

icting opinions, it is impossible, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to offer with any confidence 
any recommendation on this subject. e have re- 
ferred to it here in the hope of directing public 
attention to a question which has often been 
treated as if it were of easy solution; it involves, 
however, a great principle of public policy which 
should not be adopted or rejected without compre- 
hensive and searching examination.” The commis- 
sioners draw attention to the material change 
in the law which has occurred since their ap- 
2 and which gives the Board of e 

ull powers to detain unseaworthy ships. Before 
recommending further legislation, they think it 
would be well to observe the effect of the new 
enactment. The witness suggested to the commis- 
sion by Mr. Plimsoll, the report observes, ‘‘ did not 
much assist our investigation, and we lost valuable 
time in trying to elicit facts from the casual obser- 
vations and unrecorded recollections relating to 
former events. We obtained, however, more trust- 
worthy evidence from other sources, and although 
am so many witnesses there was, as might 
—— much difference of opinion, yet it was 
sufficiently proved that ships were not n 
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sent to sea in an unseaworthy condition.“ In 
another portion of the report the commissioners 
observed :—‘‘ He (Mr. Plimsoll) has the merit of 
having called attention to the loss of life which 
occurs in the mercantile marine from the culpable 
neglect of shipowners, as well as from other pre- 
ventible causes. Some allowance may, therefore, 
be made for mis-statements and exaggerations which 
we are obliged occasionally to notice.” The com- 
missioners state that, in their opinion, there is no 
888 for the imputation made by Mr. Plimsoll 


„Board of Trade desired to screen the ship- 
owners. 


Glennings, 


— — gays ag — of the uses of se te og 
18 ring us ou t is true—partic at 
ae — . elbows. 3 

shekel, supposed to have belon to Judas 
Iscariot, is advertised for sale in the 3 of the 
New York Herald, price 3, 000 dollars. 

The record of deaths caused in England during a 
year past from starvation, cold, ex and 
or privations gives a total of 238, being fifty- 

revious twelve months. 


ree fewer than in the 
rlow is about to make a 


It is said that a Mr. 


boulevard of Piccadilly by gratuitously planting a 
row of trees from Arlington-street to Hyde Park 
Corner. 

A discovery of considerable interest to antiquaries 
has been made in Iona, where an ancient burying- 

und, supposed by some to be the place where 

t. Columba was interred, has been found. 
An auctioneer once said—‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, there is no sham about these carpets; they 
are genuine tapestry carpets—I bought them of old 
Tapestry himself.” 

t is worthy of note, that while second thoughts 

are best in matters of judgment, first thoughts are 
always to be preferred in matters that relate to 
morality.— Dymond. 
The amateur coaching season in London, which 
is now drawing to a close, is said to have been un- 
usually prosperous. A instance is mentioned of one 
of the slowest coaches out of London, with an eight 
miles journey westward, that netted a clear gain of 
nearly 1,000/. 

A Boston 33 in speaking of the danger of 
permitting the Bible to be crowded out by the news- 
paper, perpetrated the following excellent pun :— 
Men, nowadays,” said he, are like Zaccheus, 
desirous of seeing Jesus, but they cannot, because 
of the Press.“ 

There is a sect in South Carolina called Zion’s 
Travellers.” They profess to be immediately 
directed by the Lord, and to have fresh revelations 
from above. They recently supposed that the 
Lord ordered them to remove to North Carolina, 
and now they are on their way thither. 

AN opp Epitapu.— The following epitaph is to 
be found in Braken Churchyard, Shetland :— 

He was a peaceable and quiet man, and to 

- All appearance a sincere Christian. 

His death was very much regretted 
Which was caused by the stupidity of 
Laurence Tullochin Clothister, who 

Gave him saltpetre instead of Epsom salts, 
Of which he died in the space of three 
Hours after taking a dose of it. 

Putrir Tunes. — The following is a sample of 
two pulpit — dicoursed upon in a city church 
in the United States by the same preacher on the 
same Sunday :—‘‘ Afternoon subject, the Incontro- 
vertible Inexhaustibility of God’s Providence. 
Evening, the Indubitable, Angelic Acclamation of 
the Ineffable Austerity of the Approaching ‘Woes.’” 
The subject of the morning sermon is not given. 
If the rhetoric of the body of these discourses was 
equal to that of their titles, it was enough to give 
the congregation spiritual 9 for a month. 

Vapours, Fears, aND TREMORS. — There are 
very few persons, 4 who do not know what 
it is to awake in the early hours of morning, when 
vitality is said to be at its lowest, with a load on 
mind and spirits, a sense of things going all wrong 
with us, a worry of other peoples misdoings, a 
panic of self-mist, a horror of impending evil. One 
sting after another starts us when broad awake. 
The real anxieties of the past day grow into the 
dimensions of despair, molehills swell into moun- 
tains, a feverish activity in self-tormenting raises a 
host of goblins out of our most trifli — 
Memory recalls long-past mistakes, and seta them 
15. in hideous enlargement; cheek-by-jowl with 
t volgen A the N signif deeds o 28 
0 with a bal ignificance, and pregnant 
with evil issues, which nothing but a prompt 
reversal can avert. Something must be done, and 
that instantly. If the post went out at four 
o'clock in the morning, if the household 
and the outer world were astir to act out 
the e of undoing with which our 
distur fancy is so busily prolific, there. is no 
knowing what spectacle we might not present, or 
how low our credit for discretion might sink, 
leaving the world with a different opinion of our 
discretion from what we trust to be its present esti- 
mate. But with this pai experience comes also 
the ling meee that this morbid conscience 
has but rtlived reign, and leaves little trace 
upon our actions. We settle it, perhaps, that some- 
ce ie with us, or we were overtasked 
the day before, and the nervous system deranged. 
We lay aside the hours of our fidgets as we do our 
dreams nobody need be any the wiser. We relapse 
into hope and complacency. There is no more ques- 


tion of undoing the past ; we live in the present and 
work for the future as before. It is „ however, 
to recall these restless, agitated, unreasonable 
moments (for we are not concerned here with the 
the workings of true compunction), if we have ever 
= them, as they teach us tenderness and 
for ce towards a very trying class. For an 
hour our nerves had been painfully excited ; there 
are people whose lives, or long periods of them 
are passed in precisely the condition of thought and 
feeling we have described. We can laugh at our- 
selves when we emerge from out of this fantastical 
purgatory, but there are some who never do so 
emerge. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
MusHRooMs.—Some useful advice on the subject 
of mushrooms was given by Mr. Justice in 
the Ventral Criminal Court on Wednesday, on the 
occasion of the grand jury throwing out a bill of 
indictment inst a gardener who was 
with murdering a fellow-servant by giving her 
poisoned mushrooms to eat. Although there was 
no reason to suppose that the prisoner had any 
felonious intention in giving the deceased the mush- 
rooms, yet three persons were dangerously poisoned 
by them, and one of them actually died ; the fungi 
being so much like mushrooms that even a skilled 
witness saw nothing in them to distinguish them 
from those articles of food. Mr. Justice Denman 
thought it was desirable that these facts should be 
thoroughly well published and known. It ap 
that mushrooms growing under trees were dange- 
rous, because, as he (Mr. Justice Denman) supposed, 
they were fed on decayed roots which were, per- 
haps, tainted with poison. That being so, added 
the judge, let everybody beware of eating mush- 
rooms which grow under trees.” So many persons 
have from time to time come to an untimely end 
through eating poisonous fungi bearing a close re- 
semblance to mushrooms that perhaps the most pru- 
dent course would be for those who are unwilling to 
risk their lives, to abstain from eating mushroomsalto- 
gether. In the meantime, however, as there are man 
people who infinitely prefer the chance of a painfu 
eath to the certain anguish of denying themselves 
any luxury on which they set their hearts, it may, 
perhaps, be as well to call attention to the following 
tabulation by Professor Bentley of the general 
characters by which .the edible and poisonous 
species of fungi may, as a rule (but not an unerring 
one), be distinguished. Edible mushrooms.—l, 
Grow solitary in dry airy places; 2, are generally 
white or brownish; 3, — a compact brittle 
flesh ; 4, do not change colour when cut, by the 
action of the air; 5, juice watery ; 6, odour agree- 
able ; 7, taste not bitter, acrid, salt, or astringent. 
Poisonous mushrooms.—l, Grow in clusters, in 
woods, and dark damp places; 2, usually with 
bright colours ; 3, flesh tough, soft, and watery ; 4, 
acquire a brown, green, or blue tint when cut and 
exposed to the air; 5, = often milky ; 6, odour 
commonly powerful and di ble ; 7, having an 
acrid, astringent, acid, salt, or bitter taste. 
best to avoid all fungi which have arrived at their 
full development or show any signs of e; and 
by soaking doubtful i cut in slices for about an 
hour in vinegar and rwards washing them in 
boiling water, they may, it is stated be rendered 
harmless. Pall Mall Ga zette. 


Births, Murringes, und Beuths. 


A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this a for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender.] 


MARRIAGE, 
SOUTHGATE—MARSHALL.—On Sept. 25, at the Con- 
tional Church, Clapham, by the Rev. J. Guinness 
rs, B.A., Arthur Donglass, second son of John South- 
gate, Esq., of Streatham Hill, to Cordelia Clara, third 
* of J. Garner Marshall, Esq., of Clapham-park. 
o cards. 


DEATHS. 
DEVONSHIRE.—Sept, 28, at Camden House, Lee Glebe, 
Blackheath, Mr. Robert Devonshire, in his 76th year. 
Friends of the Rev. William Gill will please accept this 
HORTON September 29, at Derby, of typhoid f 
„ a y, 0 oid fever, 
Sarah Ellen, the beloved wife of the Rev. ta. Horton, 
Congregational minister, Wolverhampton, aged 46 years. 


U RSRBA L R EF O R M. 
Tune LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 
Funerals with simplicity, and with great * — | Prospec- 
tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Stran W. C. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

(From Wednesday’s c m= 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Sept. 24, 1873. , 

188UB DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued .. . . 37938, 165, Goverument Debt.211,015,100 
Other Securities. 3, 984, 900 
Gold Coinæ Bullion 22,938,165 


Silver Bullion 
237,938, 165 437,938, 165 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’]£14,553,000, Government Secu- 
Fee 3,846,531) rities, (inc. dead 
Public Deposits.. 8,072,468 weight annuity).£13,270,168 
Other ee .. 21,384,051/Other Securities... 21,785,531 
Seven and Notes % „0 12,639,905 
other Bills „% % ke 438,156 Gold Silver Coin 598,602 
448,294, 206 £48,294,206 
| Sept, 25, 1873, Frank May, Chief Cashier. 
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CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lans, Monday, Sept. 29. 


The weather has continued very fine since Monday last. 
Foreign supplies have been moderate, English have increased. 
Wheat: English white 28. and red 3s. per qr. lower on the 
weex. Foreign was to-day in better demand than the tone of 
Friday’s market had indicated; but we write Australian 23. 
and Russian 18. to 2s. lower than Monday last. Coast 
cargoes are ls. down. B : Best malting unaltered, 
secondary Is, to 2s. cheaper; grinding as last quoted, but 
less free of sale. Maize quiet, at rather less money. Oats 
unchanged in value, with fair inquiry. Flour: Barrels fully 
6d. and sacks 18. lower. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wuerat— 2 . oh oe 
co and Kent, Pras— 
ee ee ee — o — 
de . . . e 4 
, UR 
Foreign red. 5 1 Poreigu 
» White .. 62 64 BURGE ce os 37 at 
b Tugiab * * mo Ry... 86 88 
ish maltin 
Grinding .. : 831 83 Oats— 
Distilling. . . 85 41 English ro 2 30 
oreign ee ee 37 40 | LL feed pas pe 
„ „„ 74 rich Bec . 21 23 
Chevalier. — — „ White .. 20 27 
Brown .. .. 55 60 Foreignfeed .. 21 28 
BEans— Frour— 
Ticks .. .. 34 38 Ton made 50 57 
Harrow .. .. 35 40 Best country 
Pigeon .. 42 50 households .. 45 47 
Egyptian. 37 39 Norfolk & Suffolk 39 44 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Sept. 29.—The total imports of foreign stock into on 
last week amounted to 15,334 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1872 we received 14.589; in 1871, 19,038 ; in 1870, 
12,459; in 1869, 13,120; and in 1868, 8,617 head. The 
cattle trade to-day has been in a very quiet state, and prices 
occasionally have been weaker. The number of beasts has 
been satisfactory, but there has still been a difference in 
the quality. From our own grasing districts a fair su y 
has come to hand. Prime breeds have been in request, an 
have realised full prices, the best making 6}d. to td. per 
8ibs., but medium and inferior stock has been lower in value. 
From Lincolnshire we have received about 80 head; from 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire about 1,500, and there 
have also been about 200 Welsh runts, and about 400 
Herefords, in addition to about 400 from other parts of 
England. The foreign side of the market has been fairly 
stocked, the receipts, however, chiefly from Tonning, over 
1,700 coming from that There have also been about 120 
Spanish, and about 80 Dutch. The inquiry has been chiefly 
for the best animals, which have steady prices, other 
breeds being lower. The show of sheep has been rather less 
extensive, e position of the trade has been unaltered, 
sales p ing slowly on former terms. The best Downs 
and half-breds making 6s, Sd. to 6s, 10d. per Sibs, Calves 
have been ia short supp! 


and limited request at about late 
rates, Pigs have chan 


hands on former terms. 


Per Slbs., to sink the offal. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 4 6 tos 0 Pr.coarsewooled6 0 6 4 
Second quality. 5 2 5 6 PrimeSouthdown6 6 6 10 
ime large oxen 5 10 6 2/|lgecoarsecalves4 0 4 8 
ln 3 0 — 4. 1 2 * 

1 „ * 1 

— 2 5 8 5 0 8 4 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Sept. 
29.—In spite of the cooler temperature and the limited sup- 
plies offering, the trade was excessively dull, and the quota- 
tions, if anything, pointed downwards.) 


Per Abs. by the carcase, 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d 
Inferior beef. 3 0 to 3 6 Inferior Mutton 4 0 to 4 8 
Middling do. . 3 8 4 2 Middling do. . 5 0 5 4 
renn 
Prime 0 i 
ae 4 8 ee 5 6 
PROVISIONS, Monday, Sept. 29.—The arrivals lest 


oreig butter 
2022 bales, and 65 boxes bacon. ‘The butter market ruled 
slow last week, and buyers purchased 
Dutch declined 28. per cwt., say to 124s, to 128s. 
market ruled — no in the value of best 
Waterford ; the ers purchase 2 for immediate use. 
Other descriptions are very irregular. 


HOPS, Borovean, Monday, Sept. 29.—For the past few 

he i have been extremely 
limited, only a few of choicer sa — commanding attention. 
Consumers decli 


Weal of Tant. L100,” 62,100, 71. 7 Font Oi tcl, al 
* °9 „ 0 8.5 7 * 
— Faruham, 6ʃ., 61. 10s., 8i.; Farnham, 7I., 


SEED, Monday, Sept. 29.—A few of 
English — 1 been * qualit net 
price not yet 

uiry, an prices are rather — Fine trefoil was taken 
pe gpd ihe ot over late rates, seed brought 
values. Hempseed sold steadily, at full prices. Winter tares 
met a good sale, at quite as much money for the best des- 
criptions. New white mustardseed met a slow sale, and 
inferior samples could be bought for rather less : 
English samples of rapeseed were saleable on former terms. 


WOOL, Monday, Sept. 29.—The English wool market has 
been n Business has not been brisk, but 
prices have been steady. 


OIL, Monday, Sept. 29.—For linseed oil the market has 


— 
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been quiet. Rape has been in moderate request. Other oils 
have been in slow request. 


TALLOW, Monday, Sept. 29.— The tallow trade is steady. 
P. V. C. is quoted at 438. per cwt. on the spot. Town 
po gs commands 42s. 6d. net cash. Rough fat, 2s. 1d. per 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman of large experience 
in canvassing, with a wide connection among the best 
advertisers, and who has been engaged for the last two 
on the staff of a first-class Weekly, is DESIROUS of 
obtaining another ENGAGEMENT at a moderate salary 
and good commission. Unexceptionable references given.— 
Address, C. 8., care of Publisher of this paper. 


BREAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRaATEFUL AND Con- 
FORTING.—* By a thorough know of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr, Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heav 
doctors’ bills.“ Civil Service Gazette. Made simply wit 
Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled—“ JAMES 
Epps & Co.,, Homeopathic Chemists, London.“ 

How ro Dye SiLRk, Wool, Featuers, RIBBONS, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, eighteen colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 

all chemists. The Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, “ A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 

ALETUDO Visque LIBERIS.—“ A preparation known 
as Dr. ee Patent (cooked) Food is excellent for infants 
and invalids. It will be found a very useful pre ion for 
making custards, puddings, and similar preparations for the 
nursery and sick room.” — Extract from “ Cassell’s Household 
Guide.” * most chemists and grocers in 18. packets 
and 2s. 6d. tins.—Mauufactory, Bermondsey, London. 

“CERTAIN, STRAIGHT, AND INTELLIGIBLE Guip- 
ANCE.” After the hot season that has just passed by, a mild 
damp atmosphere will probably follow, and in its train will 
come fever, sore throat, diphtheria, chest complaints, and 
rheumatism. Holloway’s ointment well rubbed upon the 
skin, near the affected part, at once corrects the relaxing and 
— effects of dampness on the constitution and spares 
sickness ; it penetrates to the internal structures, regulates 
the local circulation, assuages inflammation, soothes irritation, 
braces relaxed organs, aud heals ulcerations. Holloway's 

ills, simultaneously taken, ex pedite the cure. In all cases of 

isease of the throat, immediate recourse is recommended to 
Holloway’s purifying and powerful preparations, which, assi- 
duously employed, will prevent asthma, consumption, and 
other serious issues. 


Adbertisements, 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. | 


EWING MACHINES, 
From £2 2s, to £25. 3 
The only Establishments in London 


where 
the ae seus is afforded 
a, 
inspecting and comparing 
eve 
description of 


SEWING MACHINES. 


It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, 
w..atever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 
pi rposes. 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & Co., 69, EDGWARE ROAD, 


AND 


4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


R. SPURGEON NEEDS a SECOND 

SCHOOLMASTER at the Stockwell Orphanage, 

He must be a single man, accustomed to teaching, and he 

will be expected to live in the Orphanage. Apply by letter 
to Mr. C. Blackshaw, Tabernacle, Newington, London. 


MAS SERVANT WANTED in a large Board- 
ing House. A strong, active, obliging man, a good 
waiter, would find this a valuable situation, Apply to Mr. 
Burr, 10, 11, and 12, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, London. 


— — — — | 


LECTURE ON THE SUN. 
By Mr. RICHARD DART. 


N.B.—Mr. D. being engaged to lecture at Redruth, Coru- 
wall, on the llth, and at Exeter on the 13th of November, is 
DESIROUS of further ENGAGEMENTS to accord. 
Schools, Young Men’s Societies, &c., may be visited on Terms 
according to what they can afford to pay, if they lie on route 
and can accommodate dates. The Lecture is illustrated by 
Diagrams, Models, and Chemical Experiments, The present 
month of October, end of November, &c., are open for En- 
gagements in and around London.— Address, 12, Bedford- 
street, Strand, London. 


DUCATION.—CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— 

The Rev, C. J. BIRD, M. A., Trin. Coll., Camb., late 

Vicar of West Fordington, Dorchester, who seceded on the 

Bennett Judgment, is desirous of RECEIVING not more 
than TEN PUPILS. Twenty-five guineas per term. 


Third Edition. Third Thousand. One Penuy. 


HE BENNETT JUDGMENT and SECES- 
. SION; the Farewell Sermon of the Rev, C. J. Bird, 
M. A., Vicar of West Fordington, Dorchester. 


E. Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, or of Rev. W. Jeffery, West- 
bury, Wilts. 


IENNA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
The “MEDAL FoR Progress” 
has been awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS, Manufacturers 
of the celebrated Caracas Cocoa. 


RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 


The Award of the “Medal for Pro ” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


BY’S CARBACGAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.“ Standard. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 


Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall 


Ning Prize MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


(((ONGREGATIONAL UNION of ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

The THIRTY-FOURTH AUTUMNAL ASSEMBLY of 
the Congregational Union will be held at IPSWICH, on 
OcrosER 13 and Four FolLowixe Days, when the fol- 
lowing will be the order of the proceedings. 


Monpay, OcroßkR 13. 

7 p. m. -A Prayer Meeting in Nicholas-street Chapel, 
Ipswich. Chairman, the Rev. Dr. Ferguson. 

8 p.m.—A Sermon in Nicholas-street Chapel, by the Rev. 
John Graham, Sydney. 

7 p.m.—A Sermon at Hadleigh, by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
B. A., London. i 

TUESDAY, OcTOBER 14. 

10 a.m.—The Assembly of the Union in Tacket-street 
Chapel, Ipswich. Chairman’s Address. Paper on “The 
Interdependence of Independent Churches,” by the Rev. 
T. S. Williams, Nottingham. Resolution on Councils of 
Reference. 

1 2 p. m.— Dinner at the Public Hall. Chairman, E. Goddard, 
sq. 

3.30 p.m.—Sectional Meeting (Theological Section) at 
Crown-street Chapel. A paper will be read by Professor 
Charlton, Western College, on “The Inspiration of the 
Scriptural Writers, Chairman, H. R. Ellington, Esq., 
London. 

3.30 p. m.—Sectional Meeting at St. Clement’s Chapel. A 
Paper will be read by the Rev. W. Roberts, London. Chair- 
man, S. S. Mander, fsq.,* Wolverhampton. 


7. p.m.—A Public Meeting, at the Public Hall, for the 
Exposition and Enforcement of Free Church Principles, 
Chairman, E. Miall, Esq.,M.P. Addresses will be delivered 
by the Rev. A. H. Byles, B.A., Leeds; the Rev. R. Bruce, 

A., Huddersfield ; and the Rev. G. W. Conder, London. 


7 p. m. -A Sermon at St. Clement’s Chapel, Ipswich. 


1 
WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 15. 
10 a.m.—Assembly in Tacket-street Chapel. Introduction 
of Delegates from other bodies. A resolution in reply to a 
letter of the “ Vigilance Committee appointed at a Meeting 
of Churchmen and Nonconformists, held July 10, 1873.” 


1 2 p. m.— Dinner at the Public Hall, Chairman, E. Grimwade, 
sq. 

3.30, p.m.—Sectional Meeting at Crown-street Chapel, a 
Paper will be read on “Fellowship in the Churches,” by 
Manning Prentice, Esq., Chairman, C. J. Andrew, Esq.,* 
J. P., Reading. 

3.30 p.m.—Sectional Meeting in St. Clement's Chapel, a 
Paper will be read on “Sensuousness in Worship,” by the 
Rev. S. March, B. A., Southampton, Chairman, Henry Lee, 
Esq.,* Manchester. | 


5.45 ~ Sermon to Children in Tacket-street Chapel, 
by the Rev. Dr. A. M’Auslane, London. 

7.30 p.m.—A Public Meeting for Working Men in the 
Public Hall, Ipswich. Chairman, J. H. Tillett,“ Esq., Nor- 
wich. Addresses will be delivered by W. H. Conyers, Esq., 
Leeds, and the Revs. George Martin, London, and H. 2 Rob. 
johns, B. A., Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 

7 p.m.—A Public Meeting at Stowmarket, Chairman, T. 
Coote, rit St. Ives. Addresses will be delivered by the 
Revs. B. Waugh, London, W. F. Clarkson, B. A., Lincoln, 
and T. Green, M. A., Ashton -under-Lyne. 

7 p. m.— A Public Meeting at Hadleigh. Chairman, James 
Spicer, Eeg., J. P., London. Addresses will be delivered by 


the Revs. Ll. D. Bevan, LL. B., London, T. Arnold, North- 
ampton, and W. M. Statham, Hull. 

7 p.m.—A Public Meeting at Quay Chapel, Woodbridge. 
Chairman, J. W. Buckley, Esq.,* Guildford. Addresses will 
be delivered by the Revs. T. G. Gilfillan, Croydon, and R. T. 
Verrall, B.A., Greenwich. 

7 p.m.—A Public Meeting at Debenham. Chairman, T. R. 
Hill, Esq., Worcester. Addresses will be delivered by the 
Revs. E. Dothie, B.A., Croydon, J. B. Robertson, Bradford, 
S. Hebditch, London. 

7 p. m.— A Public Meeting at East Bergholt. Chairman, 
T. Pidduck, Esq., Hanley. Addresses will be delivered by 
the Revs. E. T. Egg, Woodford, and J. Shaw, London. 

7 p. m.—Sermous will be preached at Needham Market b 
the Rev. E. H. Jones, London; at Falkenham by the Rev. J. 
P. Gledstone, London; at Wickham Market by the Rev. T. 
Robinson, Hyde; at Saxmundham by the Rev. G. M. 
Murphy, London; and at California, Ipswich, by the R. 
Ann, Handsworth, 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16. 
10 a.m.—Assembly in Tacket-street Chapel. Paper by the 
Rev. W. A. Essery, London, on the question, Are Conver- 
sions Rare? and, if so, why?” Paper by the Rev. E. C. 
Baines Reed, Warminster, on “ How to Secure and Improved 
Tone and Method in Sunday School Work.” Resolutions. 
2 p.m.—Dinner at the Public Hall. Chairman, L. Webb, 
Esq., Stowmarket. 
7.3J.— A Conversazione at the Public Hall. 


Chairman, E. 
Goddard, Esq. 


Fripay, October 17. 
10 a.m.—A Breakfast will be given by E. Goddard, Esq., 
Mayor of Ipswich, in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, 
Ministers and Delegates are invited. 
* Consent not yet obtained. 
ALEX. HANNAY, Secretary. 
18, South-street, Finsbury, Sept. 30, 1873. 


FU EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL. 
French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing, Dancing and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. 
The English studies are under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Governesses. 
The house is and airy, situated ina high and healthy 
locality, surro by a good garden. 
Terms, with references, forwarded on application. 
SCHOOL REOPENED on the 9th of SepremseEr. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals— The Misses HOWARD. ° 


A. D.CAMPBELL, Esgq., 


36, 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MASTER. 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A., Lond. 


ey Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 
London. 

SECOND MASTER. 


JAMES SHAW, rf Peel Exhibitioner, Queen’s Univer- 


sity, Ireland ; and of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University, 


ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


R. B. CONNELL, Esq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 


Prizeman of the 4 of Aberdeen. 
8 


sociate of the Royal College of 
Preceptors. ; 


HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A, London. 
HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 


— Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, 


ExrRA MASTERS. 


ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esq., Student Royal Academy of 


Arts, London, Drawin 


THOMAS ROBERTS, a Chemistry. 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 


A 
8. 


palestine to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


HILLDROP - ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 


assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. a 


STUDIES were resumed on MoN DA, September 22. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


HxADv MASTRR— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 


Vice-MasTER— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding , 
Member of the 1 and Philosophical Society of Man- 

chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 

formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 

College, Bradford, &c. 


AssfsTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Prizeman in Anglo- 

Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Faq. F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 

the Publications of the Early Euglish Text Society, Author 

of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


&e , &e. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 


Lapy RrsipENT—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS es — 18th SEPTEMBER, 
: 873. 


For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H MARTEN, B.A., Lee, S. E. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A., LL.D., 
M. R. I A., assisted by competent Masters. 


CoMMITTEE. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., J. P., Halifax, Treasurer. 

Rev. Robert Bruce, M.A.,|T.W.Burnley, Esq.,Gomersal. 

Huddersfield. George Clay, Esq., Dewsbury. 
Rev. Bryan Dale, M. A., Halifax. | James Dodgshun, Esg., Leeds. 
Rev. James Rae, B. A., Batley. | Esau Hanson, Esq., Halifax. 
Rev. J. Calvert, Attercliffe. | W. Hinmers, * Southport. 
Rev. Jas. Collier, Earlsheaton. | W. H. Lee, Esq., J. P., Wakefield 
Rev. Chas. Illingworth, York. Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley. 
I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P.,Wakefield. | M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 


The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new building has just been erected capable 
of accommodating one hundred Pupils, and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. - 

The SCHOOL REOPENED, after the Midsummer vaca- 
tion, on FriDay, the Ist of August, 1873. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, Terins, aud further information, apply to 
the Principal or Secretary. 


VroroRta VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
by Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


THE LONDON Ap GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40, oy 8 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 


337, STRAND, W. C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS 
Thomas Hughes, Esq, G. C., M. P. 
Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 


| short notice. Shares may be taken at any time—no back 


payments. 
Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


AUTUMN TERM will begin Tuurspay, September 18th, 


W. R SELWAY, Managing Director, 


Oor. 1, 1878. 
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RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, New Bridge-street, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
DirRecrors, 

AUGUSTUS BENHAM, Bag, Deputy.Chairman. 

„Esq., Chai 

Barker, C. Stuart, Esq. — . 
Bunnell, Peter, Esq. Starling, Robert B., Esq. 
Burton, John R. 4. Tres ĩdder, John E. ‘ 
Grover, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Hr. B. 
Phillips, George, * M. D., Lond. 
ills „jun., Esq. 


SoLicrrons.— Meters. Watson and Sons. 
Puysictan.—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. R. S. 
Sureron.—John Mann, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND ACcouNTANT.—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. LA. 


av Company has never amalgamated with any other 
office. 

Ar on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, all the 
profits belong to the Members. 


_ Every third year a careful valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the Company is made. The eighth valuation 
has just taken place, and the Directors are enabled, after 
reserving in hand a fund amply sufficient to provide for 
future claims and contingencies, to return to the Members 
the sum of £44,573 18s. 1Id. The next division of Profits 


will be declared in 1876. 
It has 11,995 policies now in force, assuring an a te 
sum of TWO MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED AND 


EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Tt has an aunual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 


It has an accumulated fund, arising solely from premiums, 
of over HALF-A-MILLION. 


It has paid in claims upwards of HALF-A-MILLION. 


It has r. as bonus since its establishment more 
than a QUARTER OF A MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Jast Report and Balance- 
sheet, and all needful information, eau be obtained on appli- 
cation to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


Agents Wanted in unrepresented places, 


Brrisn EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CAPITAL :—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 
Orrices:—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTORS, 
George Thomas Dale, Esq., Bayswater. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, City. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Forest Hill. 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, City. 
William George Lemon, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
9 Potter Olney, Esq., Fountain- court, Aldermanbury 
ity. 
William Smith, Esq, pg Norwood. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead. 


MANAGING DIREOTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. S. S., F.LA. 


SUB-MANAGER. 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Charles Brown, Esq., Waddon. 
James Clarke, Esq., 13, Fleet-street, City. 
Henry Gould Sharp, Esq., Tunbridge Wells. 


BANKERS, 
The London and Westminster Bank (Lothbury). 


SOLICITOR. 
Henry Gover, Esq., 40, King William-street, City. 


PHYSICIAN. 


William Munk, Esq., M. D., F. S.A., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, 40, Finsbury-square, 


SURGEON. 


Thomas Carr Jackson, *. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, 3, 
Weymouth-street, Portland-place. 


From 18th Annual Report Excess over 
No, Amt. Ann, Prem, 17th year. 
New Policies. 2,190...... £380,050 £11,615 1-5th 
Premiums received ...... 96,45 £4,917 
Claims and Bonuses paid, 193 for 31,407 764 
Laid by in Year ......... 41,043 4,736 
Accumulated Fund .................. 314,116 
In Force, 18,084 Policies, for 3,109,215 
Annual Premium Income 402 


Average Reversionary Bonus, 18 years, £14 per cent. per ann. 
The Report was adopted, Messrs. G. T. Dale and Henry 
n Charles Brown and Mr, 
James Clarke, of the “Christian World,” Auditors. 
May, 1873. 


Twelve per Cent. Preference Shares. Issue of the remainder 
at a moderate premium. 


HE FOREIGN SERVICE SUPPLY 

COMPANY (Limited). Capital, £250,000, with power 

to increase by ordi resolution to One Million, in One 

Pound Shares. 20,000 shares entitled to a preferen- 

tial dividend of twelve per cent., of which 6,000 are now 

offered at a premium, and the remai are new shares, of 
which 80,000 are now offered at par. 


1 Offices—20, Threadneedle-street, London, E. C. 


Offices—40, Brown-street, } 
9, Leinster-street, Dublin. 
Sample Store—Upper Baker-street, London. 
Goods Warehouse—Bride-lane, london. 
ISSUE OF THE REMAINDER OF THE TWELVE 
PER CENT. FIRST PREFERENCE SHARES. 

The Directors are now willing to allot to applicants who 
offer 3s.* per share or more premium, the proportion re- 
maining in their hands of the Ten Thousand Ordinary 
Original Shares, which are entitled to a dividend of twelve 
per cent. before any other shares participate, and when the 
dividends EXCEED twelve per cent, all round they are en- 
titled to dividends at the HIGHER rate. 

The first dividend will be paid on December 3ist, at the 
rate of twelve per cent. per annum, either in cash or in 
SECOND Twelve per cent. Preference Shares at par. 

Payment per share—on application, 5s.; on allotment, 
10s., plus the premium; and on Jan. 6th, 1874, 5s. 


At this price the shares will yield a return of upwards 
of ten per cent, on the total cost. 


8 . Ar or a Tyn 
To open Stores in Dublin, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Liverpool, 
Bath, and Manchester. 

Negociations are also more or less advanced for Stores in 

Cambridge, Ipswich, Brighton, Ramsgate, and other places. 
PROrOSALS ABROAD. 

To organise depdts at Malta, Bombay, and Madras. 

To organise a central depdét, and (should it prove to be 
necessary) Branches or Agencies of the same, in Canada. 

To continue the — 4 taken with reference to Ireland 
Island, Bermuda, South America, Australia, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Jamaica, Trinidad, and Barbadoes, in addition 
to the export trade from England to all parts of the world 
which the Company is prepared to carry on. 

Prospectuses and Forms oppo on application. Post 
address, The Foreign Service Co., 20, Threadneedle-street, 
London, E. C.“ 

The LIST CLOSES on OcToser 6th. 

Notr.—Goods can now be supplied to any part of this 
Country or Abroad. 


COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


82 for every purpose.—26, Finsbury- place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C 


? 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W. C 
Beds, from 18. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 
“We are more than satisfied; we are truly Gelighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. e shall 


certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. | 
ROBERTS, Bourne. 
* As on all ious visits I can testify that this is the 


most comfortable home I had when away from home.” W. B. 
HARVEY, Frome. 

After visiti ug various places in England, I have come te 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. KaARCuHER, 
Toronto, C.W. 


YDROPATHY !—JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Proprietors and Man —Mr, and Mrs. 
| GEORGE BARTON. 

The house is replete with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic System, and possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal ment, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months. 

Terms—from 248. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per week, 
pectuses on application. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., application should be made to 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimatesfree. Advances wade if required.—Address, 


Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


rt LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 

: STATES. ; 

The Burlington and Migsouri-River Railroad Company 
offers for Sale, at a Low Price, on Four, Six, or Ten Years’ 
Credit, with interest at favourable rates, and in quantities to 
suit purchasers, its Lands in the great Agricultural States of 

IOWA AND NEBRASKA, 
eligibly situated on the Chicago and Burlington Railway 
— Lee the Atlantic and the Pacific, 

Full information in reference to the character and cost of 
these Lands, oad to the Batu of Pnaitgs by Steamship and 
Railway to the Western and Pacific by the above- 
named route, may be had on application by letter or in 

son, ad any of the offices of the Company in the United 
m; also, a Handbook for the use of intending 


Emigrants. 
: Liverpool: 16, South Castle-street. 
London: 25, e-street. 
HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 


42 DIPLOMA of HONOUR, the 
i distinction, has been awarded to LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Require the facsimile, in blue, of the inventor’s (Baron 
Justus v. Liebig) signature on the Trade Mark label. 


PHILIPPE AND CANAUD’S 


SARDINES 


of this season’s preserving may now be obtained of all 
Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and wholesale of 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Scho Square, London, 
Sole Agents for Great Britain. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — Impure 
blood, no matter how is the foundation of all 
ORSDELL’S PILLS, 


disease, hence the value of KAYE’S 8 Pill 
— — — the vital fluid from all im pH 

ey strengthen organs, and restore 4.4— 
when all other remedies have failed. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
eines, at ls. Id., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —The ENCHANTED 
GLEN. This successful Entertainment has now been 
represented 167 times! New Songs and a new GHOST 
EFFECT in the Incantation Scene, by the Author. Daily 
at 4 and 9 (Wednesda os rg Mr. Oscar Heartwell.— 
The GREAT EXHIBITION, , who has 
witb Orginal el Persian Muse by Mend. L. KG (NICE 
ersian Ws 
LECTURE, by Professor Gardner, — daily, from 12 to 
5, and 7 to 10, Admission 1. 


— 


Ve 
Briston, S. W. 


— = — — 
— — 


GANS—Secondhand.—Messrs. T. C. LEWIS 
and CO. have FOR SALE (or could be had on hire) 


TWO superior Two-Manual ORGANS, nearly equal to new 
moderate prices. — Manufactory, Shepherd 


*s-lane 


FIELD’S 


PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING. 

Made in all sises, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 


AVOID DANGER, 


AND AT sun TIME 
PROMOTE CLEANLINESS AND ECONOMY, | 
BY USING THE 


WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE 
CANDLES, 


Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 

The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„%% Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES: 
THE ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR, 
Is only manufactured by 


JOHN BURGESS & SON 
107, STRAND (Corner ef Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Established 1700. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGWNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 
TION ; and the best mild 35 for delicate constitutions, 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


DINNEFORD AND 00., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND | 


ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial ts. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecti thodines- 
tian of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when rejected by the 
stomach. facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle. Price from 2s. to 218. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 
and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W Acivite TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
no 5 roun 
the body, is recommended for the followi * * and 
advantages: — Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free - 
dom from liability to chalb or iate; ird. It may be worm 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
ey inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
ed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
— * satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette. 


Recommended by the followi inent Surgeons :—Sir 
N Fergusson, Bart, FRE, P sg pe of pure 9 
ing’s College, Surgeon to King’s Co ospi C. d. 
Fate Bow Senn to the Monz! Westuinster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq,, F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s C Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon toGuy’sHospital; W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.8., 
Surgeon to the Hospital; T. Blisard C Esq.; 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 5 
5 -in-Chief to the i Police Force, 

7 


„Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
> Erasmus Wilson, Eq. F. R..; and many 


and the Truss 
t, on gend - 
the hips, 


Esq., F 


RS 
Truss Societ 


Manufacturer. 
. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
1 Truss, 16s., 2ls., 268. 7d., and 318. 6d., 


ostage, free. 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d, 
Postage, free. 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. P , free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John „Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 

FULASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

ery ere 
mended by the Faculty as tic com- 
pressible, and the best W he | ivin efficient and per- 
scinent oupport in ol} an NESS and swelling of 
hpe LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 
torous, li Bf 3S Wises. end nannies Sa Gees 
like an ordi stocking. Price 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 
16s. each. Yostage, free. 


‘ 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londen, 
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CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 
direct attention to the fo icles, which may be ob- 
tained of ‘all Grocers talian Warehousemen. 


PURE PICKLES IN MALT VINEGAR. 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
Curry Paste and Curry Powder. 


FURHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. 
Jones and Co., Tirhoot. d 


TE JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


and ORANGE MARMA- 


AMS, JELLIES, 
LADE, warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with 


Refined Sugar only, 
a SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


IRON ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
Tasteful in Design, 
CHURCHES, | sna remorsble without injury.” Prices on 
application. 
CHAPELS, ISAAC DIXON, 

Inon Cnuncn, CHapeL, SCHOOL, AND 

&c, | Hovuss Bui, 
ö HATTON GARDEN, LIVERPOOL. 


“NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.’—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


CULARKE'S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and ing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly récommended. 
For Scrofula, , Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 
It Cures Old Sores, 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore ‘ 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
—— 2 
ures Cancerous 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 


Cures Glandular 1 
Clears the Blood from alf Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from —4 4 to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test :ts value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 28. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
times * quantity, 5 to effect a 2 
cure in the t majori -etanding cases— 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 27 or 182 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


The Use of 
THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always secures 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


iates, Narcotics, and Squi too often invoked t 
ba . e Dinsaoe 
5 of such i remedies, which yield momentary 


true remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarbo author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
— I have repeatedly rved how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pul and I can, with 


monary 
to an otherwise s 


F 


Consumption, 

recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
ing treatment for this disease.” 

which is from opium and squills, not 

the local irritation, but improves digestion and 

the constitution. Hence it is with the 

most signal success in 

2 


only allays 
8 


by all 


conte of She Manes ane Det ¥ 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


pert . : 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and 
Pulm — Consum 9 i 


Bronehiti 


each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 
All who wish to health and thus 
hould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ 


to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from an 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 


SPANISH F LV. 


— — 


AN ESSAY UPON THE 


HUMAN HAIR 
io AND ITS 
REPRODUCTION BY THE STIMULANT SPANISH 
FLY, OR CANTHARIDES. 
Price One Penny. Sent for Two Stamps. 
BY ALEX. ROSS, 


248, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W. C. 


ANY hundreds of individuals apply to 
the writer of this short essay as to the means for 
recovering an ornament which is prized, more or less, by 
us all. The pleasure of describing what the hair is, and 
how it should be treated, was at first pleasant, but after 
years of repetition it became irksome in the extreme. 
And this small pamphlet was written to enlighten the 
public, and save labour to the writer. Not only so, but 
these pages will show why that great remedy, Spanish 
Fly Oil, so signally succeeds in most cases of imperfect 
hair. 80 difficult is it to give verbally a lengthened 
tatement of the advantages arising from the use of 
Cantharides Oil for the growth of the hair, that it becomes 
necessary to adopt a written medium for that purpose; 
also the difficulty is produced, not from a want of an 
accumulation of facts, but through oral explanations 
reaching but the few, and not, like an essay, finding its 
way to hundreds and thousands of persons suffering from 
thinness of hair, or disadvantaged in their appearance by 
meagre locks. Hair may be thought by some to be a subject 
too trivial to engage the attention of the studious. If an 
excuse or a reason be required for this study by those so 
engaged, they may show that their subject has been the theme 
of the poet and the labour of the painter; that its antiquity 
is attractive, for the Assyrians, Egyptians, ancient Jews, as 
well as the people of more classical. days, prided themselves 
in the arranging, beautifying, and promoting the growth of 
an auxiliary to beauty surpassed by none in its charms, The 
individual devoting the energies of a life to this subject may 
remark to those who depreciate his engagement, that the 


| wonders contained within its limits are more than enough for 


the contemplation of many lives; and like the manipulator 
with an atom or a globule of water, or the chemist with an 
examination into the laws of caloric, and the electrician in- 
quiring into the wonders of electricity, he finds that nothing 
in nature is so insignificant as it at first appears, neither is 
there anything so small but what is more than sufficient to 
feed with mental food the mind of man. This is strikingly 
20 with the subject of hair; and it is hoped, before the reader 
completes the reading of this brief essay, that his opinion 
will be the same as the writer s. A deficiency of the natural 
covering called hair produces often disease and death. It is 
not only true that the bear and wild dog in the Arctic regious 
could not long exist without its protection, but it is equally a 
fact that man when prematurely bald, or suddenly deprived 
of hair, is most susceptible tocatarrh. So well known is this, 
that the greater number, perhaps, of persons wearing perukes 
do so more as a protection against cold than for the sake of 
ornament. The chest containing the vital organs induces 
persons very wisely to protect that part of the body with scru- 
pulous care; but should the chest be kept uncovered, nature, 
ever beneficent, causes hair to grow upon the neglected part 
in sufficient quantities, showing, in so doing, the import- 
ance not only of keeping that part of the body covered 
but that hair is a great preventive to inflammation, other 
diseases, and death. Plants are provided with this covering 
that the sun’s rays may not be too powerful for them, or that 
the piercing winds may not do them injury. It is true that 
these filaments—found upon all plants except those that 
grow under water—collect from a humid atmosphere the 
moisture necessary to their well-being; but, important as 
this office is in the existence of vegetation, it is perhaps sub- 
ordinate to that of protection from excessive heat or cold. 
As au ornament, nothing surpasses well-arranged hair, and 
its suitable decoration principally depends upon its profusion, 
obtained only through care and cultivation. The painter 
does not consider his Beauty perfectly charming unless her 
locks flow plentifully in brightness and thickness—the colour 
“write a woful ballad to (so small a portion of hair as) his 
mistress’s eyebrow,” the inference being that if a few hairs 
upon the face inspire him with dmiration and love, to how 
much greater an extent of rapture or enthusiasm would he 
rise in contemplating her flowing locks, “dishevelled, but in 
wanton ringlets waved.” And the sculptor is not forgetful 
of the effects produced by a judicious use of what the divine 
Milton calls “ golden tresses.” But if the poets be taken as 
guides as to the amount of attention and enthusiasm to be 
given to the hair, then we shall find that we are to admire it 
more than any other constituent part of beauty. The learned 
Liebig has analysed it, and informs us that it consists of 


hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur. In the possession | 


of the writer is the hair of nearly every class, genera, and 
family of the mammalia, and, upon examination, all are found 
to contain more or less of these component parts. 

— 


8 FLY is the acting ingredient in 

ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which speedily 
produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s, 6d. ; sent by post 
for 54 stamps.—A LEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, London, 
opposite Day end Martin’s,—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d,; Face 
Powder, ls. 


FACT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 
WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 


A 


to become their original colour. is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross, It is merely to damp the hair with it. Price 


10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, Lendon. 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredi 


ient in Alex. 

Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure restorer of 
Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is speedy. It 
a by Royalty. The price is 3s. öd.; sent for 
stamps. | 


ernable the hair 
is when it is . Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORFR. 

—It restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few 

days. It increases growth and removes dandrift. Sob I in 

1 bottles at 3s. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order. —A 
248, High Holborn, London. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 

EMBROCATION is now recommended by many of 

the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known sale and 

rfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of Medicine. 

ld by most Chemists in bottles at 4s. each. Wholesale 
Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


NO ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
ae i One — ak tx tia a aioe the 
Sarsaparilla is the great puri i t 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
i chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a chara. 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 48. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 1.8. Od. md 
Ointment, each in boxes, 18. 1hd., 28. 9¢., 46. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS,”— 

“T shall always consider it my duty to recommend 

them as a safe and effectual ae W coughs and chest 

wn ar ela ) G. Wood, 60, City-road, Hulme, 

Manchester. In ma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, 

Colds, Rheumatism, and all Hysterical and Nervous Pains, 

instant relief is given. They taste pleasantly. Sold by all 
Druggists, at ls. IId. per box. 

n B R OT HE R Z, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, 
—— TAYLORS, BOYS’ OUT. 
FITTERS, &c. 


NAMUEL BROTHERS’ vast Stock (the largest 

in London) is divided into Nine Classes. Each piece 

of cloth and every garment is marked the class to which it 
belongs, and the price in plain figures. 


AMUEL BROTHERS.—GENTLEMEN’S and 


— 


NOTED FOR 
Superior Trimmings. 
Fashionable — 
Gentlemanly A 


Wear-resisting Properties. a 
EW AUTUMN FABRICS, 


PRICE LIST. 

AUTUMN SUITS. AUTUMN COATS. 
N 9 
Mx 
15 Bio | a 1 8 2 
96s, . Gd. 16s. A | = 6d.| 268. | Jie. 
428. 49s. | 20s. B Ha. 28s. 238 
Bos. | 67s. | 24s. C 96s. | 38s. | 83s 
* . 
76s. | 6s. | Sis. E 42s. | Gos. | GOs. 
Sis. | Oils. | 5. F . 556. 55886. 
Jö. 585. G 65s. | 60s. | 660 
102s. IIA. = H 60s. | 70s. | 70s 
116s. | 130s. — 1 70s. 845. Sis. 

vee | Sette | Pai | ane 
class 4 * | in 
— ahrunk. fit. atyle. 
TUMN TROUSEBS. 
0 D E F 
16s. 178. 6d. 22s. 24s. 

AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL. 

IML BROTHERS beg to notify to Parents 


ee ae eee 
Fabric for Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing that will resist any 


RESISTING” FABRICS 


selected 


* Patterns and guide to self-measurement sent free. 
EL BROT ** L AT ’ 
| "LONDON, EC. 


— 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 
CONTAINING 
: ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


8 L NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 


recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other you ple attending con tional worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the yo been ded- ** copies will be sent by post to 


or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘*PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, and the West Indies. . 8 


Upwards of Five Hundred Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. ~ 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling cal good taste have controlled the selection.”—N onconformist. 

This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not ip! cago at the wonderfully small 
special features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns 1 for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the ng as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.“ — The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is easing | excellent, and the range of topics extensive. e editors have laboriously 


price of eightpence, but it has 


collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” Freeman. 

This ge we may be had in seven different sizes and 2757 variety of binding at very moderate 
* he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominatie nal title-pages if 
required. 

Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 

Specimen * will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. order. 
Prospectuses, with full partioulars, sent on application. 


Budge Row Chambers, E. C. 


& P. COATS’ 
& P. COATS’ 


j 
& 2 COATS In Skeins or on Reels, of the Finest Quality. 


To BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE AND RetaiL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT n UND KInGDomM. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 
: AT 
sus» PD E AN E S8. 15. 100 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PBICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s., 25s., 35a., 40s. Fenders—Bright, 488. to £15 15s. ; Bronze, $s. 6d. to £6. 
Electro Forks—Table, 26s. to 42s.; Desert, 17s. to 33s. Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
” Spoons, 99 26s. to 44s. 1 00 17s. to 34s. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218., 56s. 95s. Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 10s., £7 10s., £12 10s. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Dish Covers, Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £12. Gaseliers—2-light, 18s. ; 3-do., 52s. ; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Electro Crusta, Six Glass—35s., 63e., 84s. * Glass, 3-light, 558.; S-light, £5 10s. 
irs, 40s., 60s., 75s., 90s. Kitcheners—London-made, 4-feet, £14 15s. 

Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 9 Cheap, 3 ft. 6, £3 17s. and £6 158. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, from 44s. Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Coal-Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. Turnery Goods, Brushes, Mats, &c. 
Clocks—English, French, and American. Tools—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments f £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and QMOKY CHIMNEYS.—Our Chimney-to 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


BEST SOFT SIX-CORD SEWING COTTON, 
: Suitable for all Sewing Machines. 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON. 


This Cotton being greatly * in quality and finish, 
will be found unsurpassed for Machine or d Sewing. 


On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 


J 
J 


— 


never 


beautiful note- paper is the most perfect ever made. fail to cure. We fix them No Cure, No Pay, or send 
8 Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.”— | them fo all parts on trial and approval. 
bserver 


WILSON and CO., 20, Seymour-street, N. W. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


_ “ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 

8223 News. 

Shing. packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 

of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 

Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


DENTOCRETE, 
OR 
SOLUBLE TOOTH POWDER TABLETS 
The most agreeable and perfect embodiment of Tooth 
Powder ever i | 


ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 


half dry powder, often more by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


bey bo, reso apparent, that it becomes ene JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


unnecessary 
to say more to Tablets to the 
favourable consideration of the general public than that they 
me as efficacious and cleansing in their properties as they 
— merge pn ate from — — inherent in 
nature o i tooth powder. cleansing proper- 
ties of these Tablets are to remove all discolorations and 
dark spots, and to give to the teeth that brilliancy and 
freshness which may truly be considered “the attribute of 
PEARLS.” 
Price of the DentocrerTeE, or SOLUBLE Tooru PowpER 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 


“AGUA AMARELLA” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. ; 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


TABLETS, 28. 6d. per box. SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S 
To be obtained of all Chemists, Perfumers, &c., e. 
— the ö nn A aud see that you have none other than their genuine 
bad N, Farri and HOVENDEN and SONS, | Articles. Sold by all * 
E. C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26, Riding House-street, W. CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


A Sample Box free for four stamps. Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-stieet, London. 


‘ 
na Re A 


| boxes of 7 lb., 14lb., 28 lb, 56 lb., 


Cor GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall's-end, 4ls.; best Inland, 37s.; best 
Coke, 288.—cash prices. Central Oifice, 18, Cornhill; West 
End Office, next Hotel, Pimlico. 


O A L S.—LEA and CO. S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 41s.; Hartlepool, 40s.; best 
Wigan, 37s.; best Silkstone, 37s.; new Si 36s. ; 
best Clay e.; Primrose, 35s.; Derby Bright, 34s. ; 
Barnsley, 34s. ; Kitchen, 3ls.; Hartley, 30s.; Cobbles, 29s. ; 
12 sacks. Net cash. 


.. tg ag ea 
ive t y screen ry 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Whart Kin nnd. 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’-crose and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s in. 


“HEATING APPARATUS.” 


Nuts, 


@NRUNDY’S PATENT for WARMING and 


VENTILATING CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c., with 
pure Warm Air, is superseding other plans. Success 
guaranteed. For Apparatuses erected during the Summer 
months, credit will be given until January f , 80 that 
they can be tested in cold weather, and no charge will be 
made in case of failure. Testimonials post free on application 
to John Grundy, Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
* “CLEANLINESS,” T“ 
to CAUTION the Public against 
y prot, are me tradesmen, who, witha 
N 


1 Ps factu d vend 

4 in t, are manu ring and vendin 

SPURIOUS IMITATE 8 ~2 
Ask for 


of the above arti 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 
USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL,) 

For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, Is. 
2s. 6d., and 46. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GQDDARD | 
Chemist, Leicester. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 

SHUTTERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief. Can 

be par to any window or other opening. ses 

free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


KI NAHAxNs LL WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
rfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
brandy. Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded 


“KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.”’ 
Wholesale „„ 20, Great Titchfield-street, 
xford-street, W. 


OTICE of REMOVAL. —TIDMAN’S SEA 
SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to announce their 
REMOVAL from Wormwood-street to 21, WILSON 
STREET, FINSBURY, London, E. C., where all communi 
cations should be addressed. ; 


[DMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from the 

“ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. Hassall! 

and other eminent chemists, who strongly recommend it as 

very superior to the rock and other salts 2 used. It 

is the only efficient substitute for sea - bathing.— Lidmau and 

Son, removed from Wormwood-street to 21, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, London, E. C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for pretneing a real 

sea bath in your own room, May be used warm, 

tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to eae gallon 
of water.—Sold by Chemists and D ists, in bags and 
ert. Beware of 

IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, produces 
astonishing effects in cases of debility, de, &c. 

It invigorates more effectively and a | than any other 
remedy. Sold in boxes by Chemists and 


Druggists. NB. Patticularly see that each packet bears 
our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 
of the age, presenting to every one the pleasures of sea 
bathing without the necessity of à resi on the coast. 
Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained at tt 
Argyll Baths, Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, New 
street. 
Peers SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 
many cases of swellings, rheumatic affections, 
neuralgia, sprained joints, &c. by Chemists and Drug- 
gists. Beware of imitations. a 
rng S SEA SALT, used daily, immensely 
benefits weakly infants, strengthening the limbs, de- 
veloping the muscles, and invigorating the whole system. It 
ey assists in forming a constitution, Sold by 
hemists and Druggists, Beware of imitations, 8 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are there 
exhibited in the most striking manner, For very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and boxes 
by Chemists and i N.B.—Particularly see that 
each packet bears our trade mark. 
MAN’S SEA SALT is superior to any other 


preparation in the world, as by the employed 
in its manufacture all the medicinal and inv ing proper- 


ties of sea-water, eliminated in other cases n 
operations of refining and purifying, are retained in fu 
activity. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves 
tender feet. They should be bathed night and — 5 
with a solution prepared by dissolving five or um ounces 
- 4 of cold water. Sold by Chemists and 


ware of imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21, 
Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E.C. as 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When purchasing this 

én celebrated article, annuvy youxeall af ip verity by seeing 
t kage bears known trade mark-—a bag, 
on 114 the words, “"Tdman’s Sea Salt.”—Tidman an 
Son, 21, Wilson-strect, Finsbury, London, E. C. 


imitations. 


„ 


The QUIVER VOLUME for 1873, 


opened in respec 
. Wateling, ‘Preyer, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Oct. 1, 1873. 


Now ready, Panr 96, price 6d., 
The QUIVER, for OCTOBER, 
CONTAINING :— 

J and his Brethren ......... By Rev. W. Hanna, D. D. 
The Joy in Harvest By Rev. Jas. Spence, D. D. 
— . and Compensation ... By Rev. S. J. Sroxxk, M. A. 

— e eee es oe By Rev. J. W. G Do, M.A. 
Private and Confidential ......... By Rev. W. M. STATHAM. 
Human Insuſfeiencies % 2% e 
The Old Fisbing-Smack: a Poem By W. C. BZN NIrr. 
The Old Mill: a Poem By E. CLAxrox. 
The Oldest Riddle in the World A Sermon for Children. 
Lucy Liquorice ...................:. By the Hon. Mrs.GreEne. 
The Sun-Dial: a Poem By Cecrt Moors. 


:aP 
* Quiver” Bible Class, &c., &c., &c. 


Serta Srorizs— 
By ALlrox CLrpn, Author 
{ of * John Hesketh’s 


Noricx.— In the next Part of THE QUIVER (Part 97) 
will be commenced the New Serial Story of great er, 
entitled, “FANNY’S FORTUNE,” by the popular Author 
of “Esther West,” with Illustrations by Roper 
Barnes, The same Part contain the first portion of a 
New ra WILLIIAN H. G. Kineston, entitled “THE 
IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE”; also the first of a series of 
valuable papers by the Rev. Saul Cox, under the col- 
lective title of “THE EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK”; a 
New Series of the pa * SCRIPTURE 
LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME,” by the Rev. 
J. W. Gn Dox, M. A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools; whilat 
the other features which have secured for THE QUIVER 
its pre · eminent popularity will be continued. 

CALL, Petrer, & Gaupin, London, Paris, & New York. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d., 


CONTAINING 


FIVE SERIAL STORIES, upwards of 300 ORIGINAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS from Eminent Divines and Popular 
Authors, in addition to SCRIPTURE LESSONS for 
Home and School use, and nearly THREE HUN- 
DRED QUESTIONS under the title of “THE 
QUIVER BIBLE CLASS.” The Volume consists of 


816 8 Royal 8vo, and contain rds of 
ONE AUNDRED high-class ILLUSTRATIONS, 
NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 

|“ THE 
QUIVER PARISH ALMANACK,”’ 
for Parochial adaptation, is in preparation. 
Specimens are now ready, and will be forwarded with full 
particulars, mde on application. wh 
CassgxL, Petrrer, and Garin, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


LITTLE CAMP ON EAGLE HILL. 
. By the author of “The Wide Wide World,” &c. 
With — Illustrations. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berner s-street, W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


LACK IVORY: a Tale of Adventure among 

the Slavers of East Africa. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 

author of “The Norsemen in the West,“ Ke. With Illus- 
trations 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berner’s-street, W. 


Just published, cloth, demy 8vo, price 3s., 


E ORDINANCES of CHRISTIAN WOR. 
SHIP, as —— Re. the New coy wren, concisely 
rinci a 

Ordinasees of Institured Woes, 

fession, Christian Baptism, and the 
The Glorious 


Lord’s par ey Henry WII, author of 
Gospel U „ and The Gospel Church.“ 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationer’s-hall-court, London. 


Now ready, post Zvo, cloth, price 2s., 


ELECTIONS from the MANUSCRIPTS of 
“AN OLD DISCIPLE.” 
“One is your Master, Christ ; and all ye are brethren.” 


London: Hall and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


HE HUMAN SOUL—its Immateriality and 
Immortality: a Lecture, delivered in the Stuart Hall, 
Cardiff. Post free for Four Penny Stamps. 


Address, James Cowell, The Walk, Cardiff. 


This day, price One Shilling, Third Edition, 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
MERICAN RAILWAYS a INVEST. 
MENTS. By Rosert Girren. 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


Second Edition, this day, price One Shilling; by post, 1s. 8d., 

E TRUSTEES’ GUIDE. A Synopsis of 
. the Powers of Investment usually given to 
with Practical Directions for the Guidance of Trustees in 


matters ing to Investments, and Tables of Securities. 
By Bargnarp Cracrorr, 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


CREAM-LAID NOTE, 
VELO a ID NOTE, and 


on of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 5s. 6d. 


THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
Be og my yt 
wholesale price, ; 


quantities) at the 


TRE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


0 THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
1,000 EN- 
suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Fonsly wo, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 168. 
For OcToBeER, price Js. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. “Petrarch: his Life, Times, and Works.” By Miss 
Phillimore. Part IT 


“The Scrange Adventures of 3 
Gothenburg Ageia.” By w. p. N 
* rs “ ° B . . 
“ Strauss as a Fahren. é By Edwin Goadby. 
“ Masson’s Life of Milton.” By George Barnet Smith. 
“My Time, and What I’ve Done with it.” By F. C. 
1 * 1 
5 riest’s Heart.“ By Canon Kingsley. 
4 The Oxford Union.” By Edward F Nicholson, late 
Librarian to the Society. 
Macmillan and Co., London. 


>I Men ge 


for OcrosEer. Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CoNnTENTS. 
The 8 e for National Education. III. By the Editor. 
Growth of Commonwealths. By Edward A. Freeman, 


Popular and Artistic Song in Germany. By Franz Hiiffer. 
The House of Commons and Indian Finance. By Lepel Griffin. 
Promotion of Scientific Research. By George Gore. 

. on. Chapters XXV. to XXVIII. By Anthony 


ope. 
Public Affairs. By Frederic Harrison. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


For OCTOBER, No, CXVI. is Published THIS DAY, 
price 68. 


CONTENTS. 

VI. Herbert Spencer. 

II. Strikes. VII. The Revolution in the 

III. Plymouth Brethrenism. Anglican Church. 

IV. Dr. Hayman's Odyssey VIII. Contemporary Litera- 

of Homer. ture. 

V. Sources of Pleasure in 
dscape. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST for 
OCTOBER is Published THIS DAY, price 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

The Good 3 — Who ; The Shield of Faith. By J. 
and What are They ? Baldwin Brown, B.A. 
Councils of Advice. Extemporaneous Speaking. 
The Bishop and the Metho | Rochefoucauld. 

dists. New, Books: Congregational 
The Relation of Children to| Register. 
the Church, II. Baptism. | 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


I. Richard Rothe. 


Mr. JACOX’S NEW WORK. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
At NIGHTFALL and MIDNIGHT. 
MUSINGS AFTER DARK. 
By FRANCIS JACOX, B.A. 


Author of “Cues from all Quarters,” “ Aspects of Author- 
hip,“ “ Traits of Character,” &c. 


Large Crown 8vo, Price 8s. 6d. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


THOMAS COOPER’S NEW WORK. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
GOD, the SOUL, and a FUTURE STATE. 
A TWO-FOLD POPULAR TREATISE. 
By THOMAS COOPER, 

Author of “The Paradise of Martyrs,” “The Purgatory of 

Suicides,” “The Bridge of History,” &c,, &c. 
In Feap. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY'S NEW 
VOLUME. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO 


REVEALED TRUTH: 


A SERIES OF LECTURES, delivered in the New 
Hall of Science, Old-street, under the auspices of the 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. Crown 8vo. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
STILL HOUR.” 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


BORN AGAIN; or, the SOUL’S 


RENEWAL. By AUSTEN PHELPS, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Andover Theological Seminary, U.S.; Author 
of The Still Hour, &c. In small 8 vo. Price 38. 6d. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster - row. 


PRACTICE SONGS for CLASSES. 
Now complete in One Vol., containing ninety-one songs, 
price 2s. cloth; may also be had in ve Numbers, 
price 2d. each, work includes:—I. Songs for 
Articulation. II. Songs for Expression. IIT. Songs for 
Time Practice. IV. in 


found exceedingly in the improvement of Con- 


1 MS, by Gripert L. Bauxx. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUPACTURE, suitable for 

CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., &c. Price Lists on 


application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham- 
street, London, W. 


inor Scale; and will be 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and $1, Paternoster-row. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
LIST FOR OCTOBER. 


2. A Princess of Thule” By William Black, Author of | LYRICS OF ANCIENT PALESTINE. 
Phaeton.” Chapters 


Poetical Illustrations of Old Testament History. Finely 
Illustrated by J. D. Watson, J. Manoney, Prr- 
CEVAL SkELToN, C. J. STANILAND, A. De Neu 
VILL&, and other eminent Artists. Engraved by Mr. 
Epwarp WuxMpPeEr. Royal 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 


THE COMPANIONS OF THE LORD. 


Chapters on the Lives of the Apostles. By the Rev. 
Cuartes E. B. Reep, M. A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 48. cloth. 


ESSAYS BY JOHN FOSTER. Ona Man's 


writing Memoirs of Himself—Decision of Character— 
The Application of the Epithet “ Romantic”—The 
Aversion of Men of Taste to ical Religion—and 
the Introductory Essay to D » * and 
Progress.” A new Library Edition. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


The Philosophy of Inductive Inference. By Professor Jevons.| POEMS BY CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT. 


Author of Just as Iam.” With Memoir and Autotype 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth. 


THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. A 
Popular Handbook of Astronomy. „ 
MILNER, M. A., F. R G. S. New Edition. ith Addi- 
tions and Revision by E. Dunkin, F. R. A. S. Numerous 
Engravings. Crown 8vO. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
HOMES MADE AND MARRED. A Book for 
Working Men and their Wives, Illustrated. Imperial 
16mo. . 2s. 6d. cloth. te 
THE BRIGHT CITY AND THE WAY 
THERE. Large Type. 8d. limp.” 1s. cloth boards. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


CITY SPARROWS, AND WHO CARED 
FOR THEM. By Ruts Lxnn. Illustrated by H. 
French. Fscp.8vo. 2s. cloth, 


PETER THE APPRENTICE. A Tale of the 
Reformation in England. By the Author of “Soldier 
Frits,” Ke. Engravings. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth, ; 
28. 6d. extra cloth. ' 
THE WONDERFUL WORKS OF CHRIST. 
Chapters on the Miracles of our Lord. Second Series. 
Fscp. 8vo. 2s. cloth ; 28. 6d. gilt edges. 

UNCLE NED’S STORY OF THE TROPICS, 
pe we Engravings. Fscp. 8vo. 2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. gilt 

a 7 


Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; 65, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and 164, Piccadilly. 


Cee CHAPEL, MARSHALL-STREET, 
GOLDEN-SQUARE. 3 


A LECTURE will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENING, 
October 9, in the Chapel, by the Rev. JOHN GRAHAM, of 
Sydney. Subject—“ Life in Australia.” The Rev. THOMAS 
BINNEY, LL.D., will preside. ‘ 
Chair to be taken at Eight o’clock. Doors open at half- 
t Seven. Tickets may be obtained in the Vestry ; or from 
essrs. Edwards, Carnaby-street; Ladd, 12, Beak-street ; 
Nodes, 12, Tottenham-street ; Bonthron, 106, Regent-street ; 
Adeney, 185, Piccadilly; and Soane, 200, Oxford-street. 
Reserved Seats, 2s.; Unreserved, ls.; Upper Gallery, 6d. 
The Proceeds will be given to the New School Fund. 


\PENING of the NEW. CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, SILCOATES, NEAR WAKEFIELD. 


The above New, Large, and Commodious School Premises 
will be. formally OPENED on Wepnespay, October 8, 
1873. The Chair will be taken at Two p.m. by W. H. 
CONYERS, Esq., Leeds. The Inaugural Address will be 
delivered by the Rev. Robert Bruce, M.A., Huddersfield. 
The Revs. Dr. Falding, Principal of Rotherham College; R. 
Balgarnie, Scarborough; Bryan Dale, M.A., Halifax; John 
James, F. S. A, Morley; and other gentlemen will take part 
in the proceedings. Luncheon at a Quarter to One — 
Tea at dees of meeting. Tickets for Luncheon and Te: Two 
Shillings and Sixpence, for which application must be made 
not later than Saturday, 4th October. 


EUNION of OLD SILCOATIANS.—OLD 

SILCOATIANS are INVITED to the OPENING 
of the NEW SCHOOL at Silcoates. Any “old boy” in- 
tending to be present is requested to communicate with 
T. P. Robinson, Wakefield, or T. C. Taylor, Henley House, 
Batley, Secs. of the Old Silcoatians committee. 


PPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY 
The Biennial Meeting and Half-yearly Election took 


at 18, South-street, Finsbury, ou a 22 30, 1873, 
when the following CANDIDATES were ELECTED :— 


Ernest Edward Ingham 1376 | Helen Brasted............ 848 
Phillip Henry Davies... 914 Stanley Clifford Hooper 823 
William Ernest Sherren 872 | Bridget Edwards. 742 
Lemuel R. Thomas 863 | George L. Wyard......... 724 


THOMAS CHALLIS, Chairman. 


I VALE MUMMERY 
W. WELLS KILPIN  } Hon. Secs. 


YEWORTH HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
LONDON-ROAD, CHELTENHAM, 


The Misses MAKEPEACE and Rev. J. MAKEPEACE. 
The AUTUMN TERM opened Wepnespay, Sept. 17th, 
A staff of Professors will assist. 


Prospectuses on application. 


pb for GIRLS, at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUSE, WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 


Principals—Mr, and Mrs, H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 


with an 


-house. considerable experi 


The course of study is adapted to the 2 of the 


NTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT | Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under 


sup of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 

perience in and have succesé 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exami- 
nations. 


— 


by Ronzar Kin 


Engra Printed. Seals | 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, (Fleet L ablished by Nn Mug Wnicox, at Ho. 18, Burr, 
City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 


| don-bridge, SE. 


; Ki * Bust, 
Wine Office Court, Street, London.—Wednesday, 
Er 


